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CHAPTER VII. 
TRIED AT THE OLD BAILEY, 


“ (\H, Mrs. Guy, he is coming, after all! He is, indeed!” 

Blanche Heriot’s joyful tones, as she read the contents of a 
short letter brought in by the evening post, aroused old Mrs. Guy, 
who was dozing over her knitting one Tuesday evening in the May 
twilight. 

“Eh? What, my dear? Who do you say is coming ?” 

“Tom. He says he must stretch a point for once. He cannot let 
anyone else give me away.” 

“ The Major is to give you away, Blanche.” 

“I know he intended to do so if Tom failed me. But Tom is 
my brother.” 

“ Well, well, child; settle it amongst yourselves. I don’t see that 
it matters one way or the other. There’s a knock at the door! Dear 
me! It must be Lord Level.” 

“Lord Level cannot be back again before to-morrow. He is at 
Marshdale, you know,” dissented Blanche. “I think it may be Tom. 
Thope it is Tom. He says here he shall be in town as soon as his 
letter.” 

“Mr. Strange,” announced a servant, throwing wide the drawing- 
toom door. 

Charles Strange had only that morning returned from Paris, having 
crossed by the night mail. The legal business on which he and Mr. 
Brightman were just now so much occupied, involving serious matters 
for a client who lived in Paris, had kept Charles over there nearly all 
the spring. Blanche ran into his arms. She looked upon him as 
her brother, quite as much as she looked upon Tom. 

“ And so, Blanche, we are to lose you,” he said, when he had 
kissed her. “ And within a day or two, I hear.” 
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166 The Story of Charles Strange. 


He knew very little of Blanche Heriot’s approaching marriage, except 
that the bridegroom was Archibald, Lord Level. And that little he 
had heard from Mr. Brightman. Blanche did not write to him about 
it. She had written to tell him she was going to be married to Captain 
Cross: but when that marriage was summarily broken off by Major 
Carlen, Blanche felt a little ashamed, and did not send word to 
Charles, 

** The day after to-morrow, at eleven o’clock in the morning,” put 
in Mrs, Guy, in response to the last remark. 

All his attention given to Blanche, Charles Strange really had not 
observed the old lady. He turned to regard her. 

“You cannot have forgotten Mrs. Guy, Charles,” said Blanche, 
noticing his doubtful look. 

‘“‘T believe I had for the moment,” he answered, in those pleasant, 
cordial tones that won him a way with everyone, as he went up 
and shook the old lady heartily by both hands. “I heard you were 
staying here, Mrs. Guy, but I had forgotten it.” 

*They sat down: Blanche and Charles near the open window, Mrs. 
Guy not moving from her easy low chair on the hearth-rug: and 
began to talk of the wedding. 

“ Tom is really coming up to give me away,” said Blanche, show- 
ing him Captain Heriot’s short note. “It is very good of him, 
for he must be very busy: but Tom was always good. You are 
aware, Charles, I suppose, that the regiment is embarking for India? 
Major Carlen saw the announcement this morning in the Zimes.” 

At that moment Charles Strange saw, or fancied he saw, a warning 
look telegraphed to him by Mrs. Guy: and, placing it in conjunc- 
tion with Blanche’s words, he fancied he must know its meaning. 

“Yes, I heard the regiment was ordered out,” he answered shortly ; 
and turned the subject. ‘‘ Will Lord Level be here to-night, Blanche? 
I should like to see him.” 

‘* No,” she replied. ‘‘ He went yesterday to Marshdale House, 
his place in Surrey, and will not return until to-morrow. I think 
you will like him, Charles.” 

“© T hope you do,” replied Charles, involuntarily. ‘ That is the 
chief consideration, Blanche.” 

He looked at her meaningly as he spoke, and it brought a 
blush to her face. What a lovely face it was—fair and pure, its 
blue eyes haughty as of yore, its golden hair brilliant and abundant. 
She wore a simple evening dress of white muslin and a blue sash, 
an inexpensive necklace of twisted blue beads on her neck, no brace- 
lets at all on her arms. She looked what she really was—an inex: 
perienced school-girl. Lord Level’s engagement ring on her finger, 
with its flashing diamonds, was the only ornament of value she had 
about her. 

In the momentary silence that ensued, Blanche left her seat and 
went to stand at the open window. 
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“Oh,” she exclaimed, an instant later, “I do think this may be 
Tom! A cab has stopped here.” 

Charles Strange rose. Mrs. Guy lifted her finger, and he bent 
down to her. Blanche was still at the window. 

She does not know he has sold out,” warningly breathed Mrs. 
Guy. ‘She knows nothing of his wild ways, or the fine market he 
has brought his eggs to, poor fellow. We have kept it from her.” 

Charles nodded ; and the servant opened the door with another 
announcement. 

“ Captain Heriot.” Blanche flew across the room and was locked 
in her brother’s arms. 

Poor Tom Heriot had indeed, as Mrs. Guy expressed it, with 
more force than elegance, brought his eggs to a fine market. It was 
some few months now since he sold out of the Army; and what he 
was doing and how he contrived to exist and flourish without money, 
his friends did not know. During the spring he had made his ap- 
pearance in Paris to prefer an appeal for help to Charles, and Charles 
had answered it to the extent of his power. 

Just as gay, just as light-hearted, just as débonnaire as ever was 
Tom Heriot. To see him and to hear him as he sat this evening 
with them in Gloucester Place, you might have thought him as free 
from care as an Eton boy—as flourishing as a duke-royal. Little blame 
to Blanche that she suspected nothing of the existing state of things. 

When Charles rose to say “ Good-night,” Tom Heriot said it also, 
and they went away together. 

“ Charley, lad,” said the latter, as the street door closed behind 
them ; “ could you put me up at your place for two nights—until after 
this wedding is over?” 

“To be sure I can. Leah will manage it.” 

* All right. I have sent a portmanteau there.” 

“You did not come up from Southampton to-day, Tom? Blanche 
thought you did.” 

“ And I am much obliged to them for allowing her to think it. I 
would have staked my last five-pound note, if you'll believe me, 
Charley, that old Carlen had not as much good feeling in him. I am 
vegetating in London ; have been for some time. Blanche’s letter 
was forwarded to me by a comrade who lets me use his address.” 

“ And what are you doing in London?” asked Charles. 

“Hiding my ‘ diminished head,’ old fellow,” answered Tom, with 
a laugh. No matter how serious the subject, he could not be serious 
over it. 

“How much longer do you mean to stand here?” continued 
Charles—for the Captain (people still gave him his title) had not 
moved from the door. 

“ Till an empty cab goes by.” 

“We don’t want a cab this fine night, Tom. Let us walk. Look 
how bright the moon is up there.” 
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“Ay ; my lady’s especially bright to-night. Rather too much so 
for people who prefer to be in the shade. How you stare, Charley! 
Fact is, I feel safer inside a cab just now than parading the open 
streets.” 

*¢ Afraid of being taken for debt?” whispered Charles. 

** Worse than that,” said Tom, laconically. 

*“Worse than that!” repeated Charles. ‘Why, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” and Tom Heriot laughed again. “ Except that I 
am in the deuce’s own mess, and can’t easily get out of it. There’s 
acab! Here, driver! In with you, Charley.” 


And on the following Thursday, when his sister’s marriage with 
Lord Level took place, who so gay, who so free from care, who so 
attractive as Tom Heriot ?—when giving her away. Lord Level had 
never before seen his future brother-in-law (or half brother-in-law, as 
the more correct term would be), and was agreeably taken with him. 
A random young fellow, no doubt, given to playing the mischief with 
his own prospects, but a thorough gentleman, and a very prepossess- 
ing one. 

* And this is my other brother—I have always called him so,” 
whispered Blanche to her newly-made husband, as she presented 
Charles Strange to him on their return from church to Gloucester 
Place. Lord Level shook hands heartily ; and Charles, who had 
been prejudiced against his lordship, of whom tales were told, took 
rather a liking to the tall, fine man of commanding presence, of 
handsome face and easy, genial manners. 

After the breakfast, to which very few guests were bidden, and at 
which Mrs. Guy presided as well as her nerves permitted at one end 
of the table and Major Carlen at the other, Lord and Lady Level 
departed for Dover on their way to the Continent. 

And in less than a week after the wedding, poor Thomas Heriot, 
who could not do an unkind action, who never had been anyone’s 
“ enemy in the whole world, and never would be anyone’s, except 
his own, was taken into custody on a criminal charge. 

The blow came upon Charles Strange as a clap of thunder. 
That Tom was in a mess of some kind or other he knew well ; nay, 
in half a dozen messes most likely ; but he never glanced at anything 
so terrible as this. ‘Tom had fenced with his questions during the 
day or two he stayed in Essex Street, and laughed them off. What 
the precise charge was, Charles could not learn at the first moment. 
Some people said felony, some whispered forgery. By dint of much 
exertion and inquiry, he at last knew that it was connected with 
* Bills.” 

Some bills had been put into circulation by Thomas Heriot, and - 
there was something wrong about them. At least, about one of them ;’ 
since it bore the signature of a man who had never seen the bill. 
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*‘T am as innocent of it as a child unborn,” protested Thomas 
Heriot to Charles, more solemnly in earnest than he had ever been 
heard to speak. ‘‘ True, I got the bills discounted : accommodation 
bills, you understand, and they were to have been provided for: but 
that any good name had been /orged to one of them, I neither knew 
nor dreamt of.” 

“Yet you knew the good name was there?” 

“ But I thought it had been genuinely obtained.” 

This was at the first interview Charles held with him in prison. 
“Whence did you get the bills?” Charles continued. 

“They were handed to me by Anstey. He is the true culprit in 
all this, Charles, and he is slinking out of it, and will get off scot-free. 
People warned me against the fellow; said he was making a cat’s 
paw of me; and by Jove it’s true. I could not see it then, but my 
eyes are open now. He only made use of me for his own purposes. 
He had all, or nearly all, the money.” 

And this was just the truth of the business. The man, Anstey, a 
gentleman once, but living on his wits for many years past, had got 
hold of light-headed, careless Tom Heriot, cajoled him of his friend- 
ship, and wsed him. Anstey escaped completely “‘scot-free,” and Tom 
suffered. 

Tom was guilty in the eyes of the law; and the law only takes 
cognisance of its own hard requirements. After examination, he was 
committed for trial. Charles Strange was nearly wild with distress ; 
Mr. Brightman was much concerned ; Arthur Lake (who was now 
called to the Bar) would have moved heaven and earth in the cause. 
Away went Charles to Mr. Serjeant Stillingfar: and that renowned 
special pleader and good-hearted man threw his best energies into 
the cause. 

All in vain, At the trial, which shortly came on at the Old 
Bailey, Mr. Serjeant Stillingfar exerted his quiet but most telling 
eloquence uselessly. He might as well have wasted it on the empty 
air. Though indeed it did effect something, causing the sentence 
pronounced upon the unfortunate prisoner to be more lenient 
than it otherwise would have been. Thomas Heriot was sentenced 
to be transported for seven years. 

Transportation beyond the seas was still in force then. And 
Thomas Heriot, with a cargo of greater or lesser criminals, was shipped 
on board the transport Vengeance, to be conveyed to Botany Bay. 

It seemed to have taken up such a little space of time! Very 
little, compared with the greatness of the trouble. June had hardly 
come in when Tom was first taken ; and the Vengeance sailed the 
beginning of August. 

If Mrs. Guy had lamented beforehand the market that poor Tom 
Heriot had “ brought his eggs to,” what did she think of it now? 


One evening in October a nondescript sort of vehicle, the German 
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makers of which could alone know the name, arrived at a small 
village not far from the banks of the Rhine, clattering into the yard 
of the only inn the place contained. A gentleman and lady de- 
scended from it, and a parley ensued with the hostess, more pro- 
tracted than it might have been, in consequence of the travellers’ 
imperfect German, and her own imperfect French. Could madame 
accommodate them for the night? was the substance of their de- 
mand. 

“* Well—yes,” was madame’s not very assured answer: “if they 
could put up with a small bedroom.” 

‘** How small ?” 

She opened the door of it was certainly not a room, though 
it might be slightly larger than a boot-closet : madame called it a 
cabinet de toilette. It was on the ground floor, looking into the yard, 
and contained a bed, into which one person might have crept, pro- 
vided he bargained with himself not to turn ; but two people, never. 
Three of her beds were taken up with a milor and miladi Anglais, 
and their attendants. 

Mrs. Ravensworth—a young wife—turned to her husband, and 
spoke in English. ‘ Arnold, what can we do? We cannot go on in 
the dark, with such roads as these.” 

“My love, I see only one thing for it: you must sleep here, and 
I must sit up.” 

Madame interrupted: it appeared she added a small stock of 
English to her other acquirements. ‘Oh, but dat meeseraable for 
monsieur : he steef in legs for morning.” 

‘“‘ And stiff in arms too,” laughed Arnold Ravensworth. ‘Do try 
and find us a larger bedroom.” 

“ Perhaps the miladi Anglaise might give up one of her rooms for 
dis one,” debated the hostess, bustling away to ask. 

She returned, followed by an unmistakable Englishwoman, fine 
both in dress and speech. Was she the miladi? She talked enough 
for one: vowing she would never give up her room to promiscuous 
travellers, who prowled about with no avang courier, taking their own 
chance of rooms and beds; and casting, as she spoke, annihilating 
glances at the benighted wanderers, 

“Ts anything the matter, Timms?” inquired a gentle voice in the 
background. 

Mr. Ravensworth turned round quickly, for its tones struck upon 
his remembrance. ‘There stood Blanche, Lady Level; and their 
hands simultaneously met in surprise and pleasure. 

‘Oh, this is unexpected !” she exclaimed. ‘I never should have 
thought of seeing you in this remote place. Are you alone ?” 

He drew his wife to his side. ‘I need not say who she is, Lady 
Level.” 

“ Are you married, then ?” 
‘* Ask Mary.” 
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It was an unnecessary question, seeing her there with him, and 
Lady Level felt it to be so, and smiled. Timms came forward with an 
elaborate apology and a string of curtseys, and hoped her room would 
be found good enough to be honoured by any friends of my lady’s. 

Lady Level’s delight at seeing them seemed as unrestrained as a 
child’s. Exiles from their native land can alone tell that to meet 
with home faces in a remote spot is grateful as the long-denied 
water to the traveller in the Eastern desert. And we are writing of 
days when to travel abroad was the exception, rather than the rule. 
“There is only one private sitting-room in the whole house, and that 
is mine, so you must perforce make it yours as well,” cried Lady 
Level, as she laughingly led the way to it. ‘And oh! what a charm- 
ing break it will be to my loneliness! Last night I cried till bedtime.” 

“Ts not Lord Level with you ?” inquired Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Lord Level is in England. While they are getting Timms’ 
room ready, will you come into mine?” she added to Mrs. Ravens- 
worth. 

‘* How long have you been married?” was Lady Level’s first ques- 
tion as they entered it. 

‘Only last Tuesday week.” 

* Are you happy ?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

“*T knew your husband long before you did,” added Lady Level. 
“Did he ever tell you so? Did he ever tell you what good friends 
we were? closer friends, I think, than he and his cousin Cecilia. 
He used to come to White Littleham Rectory, and we girls there 
made much of him.” 

“Yes, he has often told me.” 

Mrs. Ravensworth was arranging her hair at the glass, and Lady 
Level held the light for her and looked on. The description given 
of her by Blanche to her father was a very good one. A gentle, pale 
girl, with nice eyes, dark, inexpressively soft and attractive. ‘I shall 
like you very much,” suddenly exclaimed Lady Level. “I think you 
are very pretty—I mean, you have the sort of face I like to look at.” 
Praise that brought a blush to the cheeks of Mrs. Ravensworth. 

The landlady sent them in the best supper she could command at 
the hour ; mutton chops, served German fashion, and soup, which 
Lady Level’s man-servant, Sanders, who waited on them, persisted in 
calling the potash—and very watery potash it was, flavoured with 
cabbage. When the meal was over, and the cloth removed, they drew 
round the fire. 

“Do you ever see papa?” Lady Level inquired of Mr. Ravens- 
worth. 

“Now and then. Not often. He has let his house again in 
Gloucester Place, and Mrs. Guy has gone back to the Channel 
Islands.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all that,” replied Blanche. 
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“The last time I saw Major Carlen he spoke of you—said that 
you and Lord Level were making a protracted stay abroad.” 

‘“* Protracted!” Blanche returned, bitterly ; “yes, it is protracted. 
I. long to be back in England, with a longing that has now grown 
into a disease. You have heard of the ma/ du pays that sometimes 
attacks the Swiss when they are away from their native land ; I think 
that same malady has attacked me.” 

“But why ?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, looking at her. 

“*T hardly know,” she said, with some hesitation. “I had never 
been out of England before, and everything was strange to me. We 
went to Switzerland first, then on to Italy, then back again. The 
longer we stayed away from England, the greater grew my yearning 
for it. In Savoy I was ill; yes, I was indeed ; we were at Chambéry ; 
so ill as to require medical advice. It was on the mind, the doctor 
said. He was a nice old man, and told Lord Level that I was pining 
for my native country.” 

** Then of course you left for home at once ?” 

‘** We left soon, but we travelled like snails; halting days at one 
place, and days at another. Oh, I was so sick of it! And the places 
were all dull and retired ; as this is; not those usually frequented by 
the English. At last we arrived here ; to stay also, it appeared. When 
I asked why we did not go on, he said he was waiting for letters from 
home.” 

As Lady Level spoke she appeared to be lost in the past—an ex- 
pression that you may have observed in old people when they are 
telling you tales of their youth. Her eyes were fixed on vacancy, and 
it was evident that she saw nothing of the objects around her, only 
the time gone by. She appeared to be anything but happy. 

** Something up between my lord and my lady,” thought Mr. 
Ravensworth. ‘‘ Had your husband to wait long for the expected 
letters?” he asked aloud. 

**T do not know: several came for him. One morning he had one 
that summoned him to England without the loss of a moment, and 
he said there was not time for me to be ready to accompany him. I 
prayed to go with him. I said Timms could come on afterwards 
with the luggage. It was of no use.” 

“Would he not take you?” exclaimed Mrs. Ravensworth, her 
eyes full of the astonishment her lips would not express. 

Blanche shook her head. “No. He was quite angry with me; 
said I did not understand my position—that noblemen’s wives could 
not travel in that unceremonious manner. I was on the point of 
telling him that I wished, to my heart, I had never been a nobleman’s 
wife. Why did he marry me, unless he could look upon me as a 
companion and friend?” abruptly continued Lady Level, perhaps 
forgetting that she was not alone. ‘“ He treats me as a child.” 

What answer could be made to this? ‘ When do you expect him 
back again?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, after a pause. 
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“ How do I know?” flashed Lady Level, her tone proving how 
inexpressibly sore was the subject. ‘‘ He said he should return for 
me in a few days, but nearly three weeks have gone by, and I am 
still here. ‘They have seemed to me like three months, I shall be 
ill if it goes on much longer.” 

‘* Of course you hear from him ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I hear from him. A few lines at a time, saying he will 
come for me as soon as he possibly can, and that I must not be 
impatient. I wanted to go over alone, and he returned me such an 
answer, asking what I meant by wishing to travel with servants only 
at my age. I shall do something desperate if I am left here another 
week.” 

“As you once did at White Littleham when they forbade your going 
to a concert, thinking you were too ill!” laughed Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Dressed myself up in my best frock, and surprised them in the 
room. I had ten pages of Italian translation for that escapade.” 

“ Do you like Italy?” he inquired, after a pause. 

“No, I hate it.” And the animus in Lady Level’s answer was so 
intense that the husband and wife exchanged stolen glances. Some- 
thing must be out of gear. 

“What parts of Italy did you stay in?” 

“ Chiefly at Pisa—that is not far from Florence, you know; and a 
few days at Florence. Lord Level took a villa at Pisa for a month— 
and why he did so I could not tell, for it was not the season when 
the English frequent it: no one, so to say, was there. We made the 
acquaintance of a Mrs. Page Reid, who had the next villa to ours.” 

“That was pleasant for you—if you liked her.” 

“But I did not like her,” returned Lady Level, her delicate cheeks 
flushing. ‘‘ That is, I did, and I did not. She was a very pleasant 
woman, always ready to help us in any way; but she told dreadful 
tales of people—making one suspect things that otherwise would 
never have entered the imagination. Lord Level liked her at first, 
and ended by disliking her.” 

“Got up a flirtation with her,” thought Mr. Ravensworth. But in 
that he was mistaken. And so they talked on. 

It appeared that the mail passed through the village at night time ; 
and the following morning a letter lay on the breakfast-table for Lady 
Level. 


“My dear Blanche,—I have met with a slight accident, and must 
again postpone coming to you for a few days. I daresay it will not 
detain me very long. Rely upon it I shall be with you as soon as I 
possibly can be.—Ever affectionately yours, Level.” 


“Short and sweet,” exclaimed Blanche, in her bitter disappoint- 
ment, as she read the note at the window. ‘Arnold, when you and 
your wife leave to-morrow, what will become of me, alone here? 
If ——” 
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Suddenly, as Lady Level spoke the last word, she started, and 
began to creep away from the window, as if fearing to be seen. 

* Arnold! Arnold! who do you think is out there?” she exclaimed 
in a timid whisper. 

““Why, who?” in astonishment. ‘ Not Lord Level?” 

“It is Captain Cross,” she said with a shiver. ‘I would rather 
meet the whole world than him. My behaviour to him was—was not 
right ; and I have felt ashamed of myself ever since.” 

Mr. Ravensworth looked out from the window. Captain Cross, 
seated on the bench in the inn yard, was solacing himself with a 
cigar. 

“‘T would not meet him for the world! I would not let him see 
me: he might make a scene. I shall stay in my rooms all day. 
Why does my husband leave me to such chances as these ?” 

That Captain Cross had not been well used was certain; but the 
fault lay with Major Carlen, not with Blanche. Mr. Ravensworth 
spoke. 

‘Take my advice, Lady Level. Do not place yourself in Captain 
Cross’s way, but do not run from him. I believe him to be a gentle- 
man ; and, if so, he will not say or do anything to annoy you. I will 
take care he does not, as long as I remain here.” 

In the course of the morning Captain Cross and Arnold Ravens- 
worth met. “I find Lady Level’s here,” the Captain abruptly ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Are you staying with her?” 

“TI and my wife arrived here only last night, and were surprised to 
meet Lady Level.” 

“* Where’s he?” asked Captain Cross. 

‘In England.” 

‘He in England and she here, and only six months married! 
Estranged, I suppose. Well, what else could she expect? People 
mostly reap what they sow.” 

Arnold Ravensworth laughed good-humouredly. He was not 
going to give a hint of the state of affairs that he suspected 
himself. 

“You are prejudiced, Cross. Miss Heriot was not to blame for 
what happened. She was a child: and they did with her as they 
pleased.” 

“A child! Old enough to engage herself to one man, and to 
marry another,” retorted Captain Cross, in a burst of angry feeling. 
“ And Level, of all people! ”—with sarcastic scorn. ‘ Why does he 
leave her in Germany while he stays gallivanting in England? What 
do you say? Met with an accident, and can’t come for her? That's 
his tale, I suppose. You may repeat it to the Marines, old boy ; it 
won’t do forme. J know Level; knew him of old.” 

Lady Level was as good as her word: she did not stir out of her 
rooms all day. On the following morning when Mr. Ravensworth 
came out of his chamber, he saw, from the corridor window, 
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a travelling-carriage in the yard, packed. By the coat-of-arms he 
knew it for Lord Level’s. Timms moved towards him in a flutter 
of delight. 

“Oh, if you please, sir, breakfast is on the table, and my lady is 
waiting there, ready dressed. We are going to England, sir.” 

“Has Lord Level come ?” 

“No, sir: we are going with you. My lady gave orders, last 
night, to pack up for home. It is the happiest day I’ve known, sir, 
since I set foot in these barbarious countries.” 

Lady Level met him at the door of the breakfast-room ; “ ready 
dressed,” as Timms expressed it, for travelling, even to her bonnet. 

“ Do you really mean to go with us?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” was her decisive reply. ‘That is, you must go with 
me. Stay here longer, I will not. I tell you, Arnold, I am sick to 
death of it. If Lord Level is ill and unable to come for me, I am 
glad to embrace the opportunity of travelling under your protection : 
he can’t grumble at that. Besides , 

“ Besides what?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, for she suddenly 
stopped. 

“I do not choose to remain at an inn in which Captain Cross has 
taken up his abode: neither would my husband wish me to do so. 
After you and Mrs. Ravensworth left me last night, I sat over the 
wood fire, thinking these things over, and made my mind up. IfI 
have not sufficient money for the journey, and I don’t think I have, I 
must apply to you, Arnold.” 

Whether Mr. Ravensworth approved or disapproved of the deci- 
sion, he had no power to alter it. Or, rather, whether Lord Level 
would approve of it. After a hasty breakfast, they went down to 
the carriage, which had already its array of five horses harnessed 
to it; Sanders and Timms perched side-by-side in their seat aloft. 
The two ladies were helped in by Mr. Ravensworth. Captain Cross 
leaned against the outer-wall of the salle-a-manger, watching the de- 
parture. He approached Mr. Ravensworth. 

* Am I driving her ladyship off ? ” 

“Lady Level is going to England with us, to join her husband. I 
told you he had met with an accident.” 

‘A merry meeting to them!” was the sarcastic rejoinder. And, 
as the carriage drove out of the inn-yard, Captain Cross deliberately 
lifted his hat to Lady Level: but lifted it, she thought, in mockery. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VINE-COVERED COTTAGE AT PISA. 


Tuat Archibald, Lord Level had been a gay man, fond of pleasure, 
fond of talking nonsense to pretty women, the world knew well : and 
perhaps, world-fashion, admired him none the less for it. But his 
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wife did not know it. When Blanche Heriot became Blanche Level 
she was little more than an innocent child ; entirely unversed in the 
world’s false ways. She esteemed her husband ; ay, and loved him, 
in a measure, and she was happy for a time. 

It is true that while they were staying in Switzerland a long- 
ing for home came over her. They had halted in Paris for nearly a 
fortnight on their outward route. Some very nice people whom Lord 
Level knew were there ; they were delighted with the fair young 
bride, and she was delighted with them. Blanche was taken about 
everywhere ; no one being more anxious for her amusement than Lord 
Level himself. But one morning, in the very midst of numerous 
projected expeditions, he suddenly told Blanche that they must 
continue their journey that day. 

“Oh, Archibald !” she had answered in a sort of dismay. ‘ Why, 
it is this very afternoon that we were going to Fontainebleau ! ” 

“‘ My dear, you shall see Fontainebleau the next time we are in 
Paris,” he said. ‘I have a reason for wishing to go on at once.” 

And they went on. Blanche was far too good and dutiful a wife 
to oppose her own will to her husband’s, or togrumble. They went 
straight on to Switzerland—travelling in their own carriage—but 
instead of settling himself in one of those pretty dwellings on the 
banks of Geneva’s Lake, as he had talked of to Blanche, Lord Level 
avoided Geneva altogether, and chose a fearfully dull little village 
as their place of abode. Very lovely as to scenery, it is true; but 
quite unfrequented by travellers. It was there that Blanche first 
began to long for home. 

Next, they went on to Italy, posting straight to Pisa, and there 
Lord Level took a pretty villa for a month in the suburbs of the 
town. Pisa itself was deserted: it was hot weather; and Blanche 
did not think it had many attractions. Lord Level, however, seemed 
to find pleasure in it. He knew Pisa well, having stayed at it in days 
gone by. He made Blanche familiar with the neighbourhood; 
together they admired and wondered at the Leaning Tower, in its 
green plain, backed by distant mountains ; but he also went out and 
about a good deal alone. 

One English dame of fashion was sojourning in the place—a widow, 
Mrs. Page Reid. She occupied the next villa to theirs, and called 
upon them ; and she and Lady Level grew tolerably intimate. She 
was a talkative, gay woman of thirty—and beside her Blanche seemed 
like a timid schoolgirl. 

One evening, when dinner was over, Lord Level strolled out—as 
he often did—leaving his wife with Mrs. Page Reid, who had dined 
with them. The two ladies talked together, and sang a song or two; 
and so whiled away the time. 

“Let us go out for a stroll, too!” exclaimed Mrs. Page Reid, 
speaking on a momentary impulse, when she found the time growing 
monotonous. 
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Blanche readily agreed. It was a most lovely night; the moon 
bright and silvery in the Italian sky. Putting on some fleecy shawls, 
the ladies went down the solitary road, and turned by and by into a 
narrow lane that looked like a grove of evergreens. Soon they came 
to a pretty dwelling-place on the left, half villa, half cottage. Vines 
grew up its trellised walls, flowers and shrubs crowded around it. 

“A charming little spot!” cried Mrs. Page Reid, as they halted 
to peep through the hedge of myrtles that clustered on each side 
the low entrance-gate. ‘“ And two people are sitting there—lovers, 
I daresay,” she added, “telling their vows under the moon- 
beams.” 

In front of the vine-wreathed window, on a bench overhung by the 
branches of the trailing shrubs, the laurels and the myrtles, sat two 
young people. The girl was tall, slender, graceful ; her dark eyes had 
a flashing fire even in the moonlight; her cheeks wore a rose-red 
flush. 

“How pretty she is!” whispered Blanche. “Look at her long 
gold ear-rings! And he —— Oh!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” cried Mrs, Page Reid, the tone of the last 
word startling her. 

“Tt is my husband.” 

“Nonsense!” began Mrs. Page Reid. But after one doubting, 
disbelieving look, she saw that it was so. Catching Blanche’s hand, 
she drew her forcibly away, and when they had gained the high road, 
burst into a long, low laugh. 

“Don’t think about it, dear,” she said to Blanche. “It’s 
nothing. ‘The best of husbands like to amuse themselves behind 
our backs.” 

. “Perhaps he was—was—inquiring the way—or something,” 
hazarded Blanche, whose breath was coming rather faster than 
usual, 

Mrs. Page Reid nearly choked. ‘Oh, to be sure!” she cried, 
when she could speak. 

“You don’t think so? Ycu think it was—something else ?” 

“You are only a little goose, my dear, in the ways of the world,” 
rejoined Mrs. Page Reid. ‘‘ Where’s the man that does not like to 
talk with a pretty woman? Lord Level, of all others, does.” 

“ He does ?” 

“Well, he used to do so. Of course he has mended his manners, 
And the women, mind you, liked to talk to him. But don’t take up 
the notion, please, that by saying that I insinuate any unorthodox 
talking,” added Mrs. Page Reid as an afterthought, when she caught 
a look at Lady Level’s tell-tale countenance. 

“I shall ask Lord Level——” 

Say nothing,” impressively spoke the elder lady, cutting short 
the words. ‘Say nothing to your husband. Take my advice, Lady 
Level, for it is good. There is no mortal sin a wife can commit so 
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repugnant in her husband’s eyes as that of spying upon his actions, 
It would make him detest her in the long run.” 

‘* But I was not spying. We saw it by accident.” 

“All the same. Let it pass from your mind as though it had 
never been.” 

Blanche was dubious. // there was no harm, why should she not 
speak of it ?>—and she could not think there was harm. And if there 
qwas—why she would not have breathed it to him for the world. 
Dismissing the subject, she and Mrs. Page Reid sat down to a quiet 
game at cards. When Lord Level came in, their visitor said good- 
night. 

Blanche sat on in silence and torment. Should she speak, or 
should she not? Lord Level seemed buried in a reverie. 

‘** Archibald,” she presently began. 

“Ves,” he answered, rousing himself. 

*¢ [—we—I and Mrs. Page Reid went out for a little walk in the 
moonlight. And P 

‘Well, my dear?” 

‘“We saw you,” Blanche was wishing to say ; but somehow her 
courage failed her. Her breath was coming in gasps, her throat was 
beating. 

** And it was very pleasant,” she went on. ‘As warm and light 
as day.” 

‘Just so,” said Lord Level. ‘“ But the night air is treacherous, 
apt to bring fever. Do not go out again in it, love.” 

So her effort to speak had failed. And the silence only caused her 
to think the more. Blanche Level would have given her best 
diamond ear-rings to know who that person was in the gold ones. 

An evening or two further on, when she was quite alone, Lord 
Level having again strolled out, she threw on the same fleecy shawl 
and betook herself down the road to the cottage in the grove—the 
cottage that looked like a pretty bower in the evergreens. And— 
yes 

Well, it was a strange thing—a startling thing; startling, anyway, 
to poor Blanche Level’s heart ; but there, on the self-same bench, 
side by side, sat Lord Level and the Italian girl, Her face looked 
more beautiful than before to the young wife’s jealous eyes ; the gold 
ear-rings glittered and sparkled in the moonlight. He and she were 
conversing in a low voice of earnestness, and Lord Level was smoking 
a cigar. 

Blanche stood rooted to the spot, shivering a little as she peered 
through the myrtle hedge; but never moving. Presently the young 
woman lifted her head, called out “Si,” and went indoors, evidently 
in answer to a summons, 

“Nina,” sang out Lord Level. “ Nina ”—raising his voice higher 
—T have left my cigar-case on the table; bring it to me when you 
come out again.” 
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He spoke in English. The next minute the girl returned, cigar- 
case in hand. She took her place by his side, as before, and they 
fell to talking again. 

Lady Level drew away. She went home with flagging steps and a 
bitterly rebellious heart. 

Not to her husband would she speak ; her haughty lips were sealed 
to him—and should be ever, she resolved in her new pain. But she 
gave a hint the next day of what she had again seen to Mrs, Page 
Reid. 

That lady only laughed. To her mind it was altogether a rich 
joke. Not only the affair itself, but Blanche’s ideas upon it. 

‘My dear Lady Level,” she rejoined, “as I said before, you are 
very ignorant of the ways of the world. I assure you our husbands 
like to chatter to others as well as to us. Nothing wrong, of course, 
you understand ; the mistake is, if we so misconstrue it. Lord Level 
is a very attractive man, you know, and has had all sorts of esca- 
pades.” 

**T never knew that he had had them.” 

“Well, it is hardly likely he would tell you of them before you 
were his wife. He will tell you fast enough some day.” 

“Won't you tell me some of them now ?” 

Blanche was speaking very equably, as if worldly wisdom had 
come to her all at once; and Mrs. Page Reid began to ransack her 
memory for this, that, or the other that she might have heard of 
Lord Level. As tales of scandal never lose by carrying, she probably 
converted mole-hills into mountains ; most assuredly so to Blanche’s 
mind. Anyway, she had better have held her tongue. 

From that time, what with one doubt and another, Lady Level’s 
regard for her lord was changed. Her feeling towards him became 
most bitter. Resentment ?—indignation ?—neither is an adequate 
word for it. 

At the week’s end they left Pisa, for the month was up, and 
travelled back by easy stages to Savoy. Blanche wanted to go 
direct to England, but Lord Level objected: he said she had not 
yet seen enough of Switzerland. It was in Savoy that her illness 
came on—the mal du pays, as they called it. When she grew 
better, they started towards home; travelling slowly and halting 
at every available spot. That his wife’s manner had changed to 
him, Lord Level could only perceive, but he had no suspicion of its 
cause. He put it down to her anger at his keeping her so long away 
from England. 

The morning after they arrived at the inn in Germany (of which 
mention has been made) Lord Level received a letter, which seemed 
to disturb him. It was forwarded to him by a banker in Paris, to 
whom at present all his letters were addressed. ‘Telling Blanche 
that it contained news of some matter of business upon which he 
must start for London without delay, he departed; declining to 
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listen to her prayer that she might accompany him, but promising to 
return for her shortly. It was at that inn that Arnold Ravensworth 
and his wife found Lady Level: and it was with them she journeyed 
to England. 

And here we must give a few words to Lord Level himself. He 
crossed the Channel by the night mail to Dover, and reached 
London soon after daybreak. In the course of the day he called at 
his bankers’, Messrs. Coutts and Co., to inquire for letters: orders 
having now been given by him to Paris to forward them to London. 
One only awaited him, which had only just then come in. 

As Lord Level read it, he gave utterance to a word of vexation. 
For it told him that the matter of business upon which he had 
hurried over was put off for a week: and he found that he might 
just as well have remained in Germany. 

The first thought that crossed his mind was—should he return 
to his wife? But it was hardly worth while doing so. So he took 
rooms in Holles Street, at a comfortable house, where he had lodged 
before, and looked up friends and acquaintances at his club, But 
he did not let that first day pass without calling on Charles Strange. 

The afternoon was drawing to an end in Essex Street, and Charles 
was in his own private room, all his faculties given to a deed, 
when Lord Level was shown in. It was for Charles he asked, not 


for Mr. Brightman. 
“What an awful business this is!” began his lordship, when greet- 


ings had passed. 

Charles lifted his hands in dismay. No need to ask whom the 
remark applied to: or to mention by name poor Tom Heriot. 

“Could nothing be done, Mr. Strange?” demanded the peer in 
his coldest and haughtiest tones. ‘Were there zo means that could 
have been taken to avert exposure ?” 

“Yes, I think there might have been, but for Tom’s own careless 
folly: and that’s the most galling part of it,” returned Charles. 
‘“‘ Had he only made a confidant of me beforehand, we should have 
had a try for it. If I could not have found the money myself, Mr. 
Brightman would have done so.” 

“You need only have applied to me,” said Lord Level. ‘“ I should 
not have cared how much I paid—to prevent exposure.” 

“But in his carelessness, you see, he never applied to anyone; 
he allowed the blow to fall upon him, and then it was too late ——” 

“Was he a fool?” interjected Lord Level. 

“There is this excuse for his not speaking: he did not know that 
things were so bad, or that the people would proceed to extremities.” 

The peer drew in his haughty lips. “ Did he tell you that pretty 
fable ?” 

‘Believe this much, Lord Level: what Tom said, he thought. 
Anyone more reprehensibly light and heedless I do not know, but 
he is incapable of falsehood. And in saying that he did not 
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expect so grave a charge, or believe there were any grounds on 
which it could be made, I am sure he spoke only the truth. He was 
drawn in by one Anstey, and ——” 

‘**T read the reports of the trial,” interrupted Jord Level. ‘Do 
not be at the pain of going over the details again.” 

** Well, the true culprit was Anstey ; there’s no doubt of that. But, 
like most cunning rogues, he was able to escape consequences himself, 
and throw them upon Tom. I am sure, Lord Level, that Tom Heriot 
no more knew the bill was forged than I knew it. He knew well 
enough there was something shady about it; about that and others 
which had been previously in circulation, and had been met when 
they came to maturity. This one bill was different. Of course 
there’s all the difference between shady bills of accommodation, and 
a bill that has a responsible man’s name to it, which ke never 
signed himself.” 

“But what on earth possessed Heriot to allow himself to be 
drawn into such toils?” 

“ Ah, there it is. His carelessness. He has been reprehensibly 
careless all his life. And now he has paid for it. All's over.” 

“‘ He is already on his passage out in the convict ship Vengeance, 
is he not?” said Lord Level, with suppressed rage. 

“Yes: ever since early in August,” shuddered Charles. ‘“ How 
does Blanche bear it ?” 

“Blanche does not know it.” 

** Not know it !” 

“No. As yet I have managed to keep it from her. I dread its 
reaching her, and that’s the truth. It is a fearful disgrace. She is 
fond of him, and would feel it keenly.” 

“* But I cannot understand how it can have been kept from her.” 

“Well, it has been. Why, she does not even know that he sold out ! 
She thinks he embarked with the regiment for India last May! We 
had been in Paris about ten days—after our marriage, you know— 
when one morning, happening to take up the Z7%mes, I saw in it the 
account of his apprehension and first examination. They had his 
name in as large as life; Thomas Heriot. ‘Some gross calumny,’ I 
thought ; ‘Blanche must not hear of this:’ and I gave orders for con- 
tinuing our journey that same day. However, I soon found that it was 
not a calumny: other examinations took place, and he was committed 
for trial. I kept my wife away from all places likely to be frequented 
by the English, lest a word should be dropped to her: and as yet, as 
I tell you, she knows nothing of it. She is very angry with me in her 
heart, I can see, for taking her to secluded places, and for keeping 
her away from England so long, but this has been my sole motive. 
I want the thought of it to die out of people’s minds before I bring 
her home.” 

“She is not with you, then?” 

“She is in Germany. I had to hasten over here upon a matter of 
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business, and shall return for her when it is finished. I have taken 
my old rooms in Holles Street for a week. You must look me up 
there.” 

“*T will,” said Charles. 

Mr. Brightman came in then, and the trouble was gone over again, 
Lord Level felt it keenly; there could be no doubt of that. He 
inquired of the older and more experienced lawyer whether there was 
any chance of bringing Anstey to a reckoning, so that he might be 
punished ; and as to any expense, great or small, that might be 
incurred in the process, his lordship added, he would give carte 
blanche for that with greater delight than he had given money for 
anything in his whole life. 

Charles could not help liking him. With all his pride and his im- 
puted faults, few people could help liking Lord Level. 

Meanwhile, as may have been gathered in the last chapter, Lord 
Level was detained in England longer than he had thought for. 
Lady Level grew impatient, and more impatient at the delay: and 
then, taking the reins into her own hands, she crossed the Channel 
with Mr. and Mrs, Arnold Ravensworth. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


Crossinc by the night boat from Calais, the travellers reached 
Dover at a very early hour of the morning. Lady Level, with her 
servants, proceeded at once to London ; but Mrs. Ravensworth, who 
had been exceedingly ill on the passage, required some repose, and 
she and her husband waited for a later train. 

‘© Make use of our house, Lady Level,” said Mr. Ravensworth— 
speaking of his new abode in Portland Place. ‘The servants are 
expecting me and their mistress, and will have all things in readiness, 
and make you comfortable.” 

‘Thank you all the same, Arnold,” said Lady Level ; ‘ but I shall 
drive straight to my husband’s rooms in Holles Street.” 

“ T would not—if I were you,” he dissented. “‘ You are not ex- 
pected, and may not find anything ready in lodgings, so early in the 
morning. Drive first to my house and have some breakfast. You 
can go on to Holles Street afterwards.” 

Sensible advice. And Lady Level took it. 

In the evening of that same day, Arnold Ravensworth and his wife 
reached Portland Place from the London terminus. To Mr. Ravens- 
worth’s surprise, who should be swinging from the door as the cab 
stopped but Major Carlen in his favourite purple and scarlet cloak, 
his grey hair disordered and his eyes exceeding fierce. 

“ Here’s a pretty kettle-of-fish !” cried he, scarcely giving Arnold 
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time to hand out his wife, and following him into the hall. ‘ You 
have done a nice thing ! ” 

‘What is amiss?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, as he took the Major 
into a sitting-room. 

* Amiss!” returned the excited Major. ‘“I’d advise you not to 
fall into Level’s way just now. How the mischief came you to bring 
Blanche over ?” 

“We accompanied Lady Level to England at her request: I took 
no part in influencing her decision. Lady Level is her own mistress.” 

“Ts she, though! She'll find she’s not, if she begins to act in 
opposition to her husband. Before she was married, she had not a 
wish of her own, let alone a will—and there’s where Level was caught, 
I fancy,” added the Major, in a parenthesis, nodding his head know- 
ingly. ‘He thought he had picked up a docile child, who would 
never be in his way. What with that and her beauty—anyway, he 
could not think she would be setting up a will, and an obstinate one, 
as she’s doing now, rely upon that.” 

Major Carlen was striding from one end of the room to the other, 
his cloak catching in the furniture, as he swayed about. Arnold 
thought he had been drinking: but he was a man who could take a 
great deal, and show it very little. 

“The case is this,” said he, unfastening the troublesome cloak, and 
flinging it on toa chair. “ Level has been in England a week or two; 
amusing himself, I take it. He didn’t want his wife, I suppose; well 
and good: men like a little society, and as long as they keep their 
wives in the dark, there’s no reason why they shouldn’t have it 4 

“ Major Carlen!” burst forth Mr. Ravensworth, “ Lord Level’s 
wife is your daughter. Have you forgotten it ?” 

“My step-daughter. What if she is? Does that render her different 
from others? Are you going to climb a pole and cry Morality ? You 
are a young married man, Arnold Ravensworth, and must be on your 
good behaviour just now ; it’s etiquette.” 

Mr. Ravensworth was not easily excited, but the red flush of anger 
darkened his cheek. He could have thrust the old rascal from the 
house. 

* Level leaves his wife in France, and tells her to remain there. 
Germany? Well, say Germany, then. My lady chooses to disobey, 
and comes to England, under your wing: and I wish old Harry had 
driven you to any place rather than the one she was stopping at. She 
reaches town to-day, and drives to Lord Level’s rooms in Holles Street, 
whence he had dated his letters to her—and a model of incaution he 
was for doing it; why couldn’t he have dated from his club? My 
lady finds or hears of something there she does not like. Well, what 
could she expect? They were his rooms; taken for himself, not 
for her; and if she had not been a greater simpleton than ever broke 
loose from keeping, she would have come away, then and there. Not 
she, She must persist in putting questions as to this and that; so 
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at last she learned the truth, I suppose, or something near it. Then 
she thought it time to leave the house and come to mine: which is 
what she ought to have done at first: and there she has been waiting 
until now to see me, for I have been out all day.” 

“*T thought your house was let ?” 

“‘ It was let for the season ; the people have left it now. I came 
home only yesterday from Jersey. My sister is lying ill there.” 

** And may I ask, Major Carlen, how you know that Lord Level 
has been ‘ amusing himself’ if you have not been here to see?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Ravensworth sarcastically. 

**How do I know it? — why, common sense tells me,” stormed 
the Major. “I have not heard a word about Level, except what 
Blanche says.” 

“Ts he in Holles Street ?” 

“Not now. He gave up the rooms a week ago, and went down to 
Marshdale, his place in Surrey. He is laid up there, having managed 
to jam his knee against a gate-post; his horse swerved in going 
through it. A man I met to-day, a friend of Level’s, told me so, 
To go back to Blanche. She opened out an indignant tale to me, 
when I got home just now and found her there, of what she had 
heard in Holles Street. ‘Serve you right, my dear,’ I said to her: 
‘a wife has no business to be looking at her husband through a 
telescope. Ifa man chose to fill his rooms with wild tigers, it would 
not be his wife’s province to complain, provided he kept her out of 
reach of their claws.’ ‘ But what am I to do?’ cried Blanche. ‘ You 
must return to France, or wherever else you came from,’ I answered. 
‘That I never will: I shall go down to Marshdale, to Lord Level,’ 
asserted Blanche, looking as I had never seen her look before. ‘ You 
can’t go there,’ I said ; ‘ you must not attempt it.’ ‘I tell you, papa, I 
will go,’ she cried, her eyes flashing. I never knew she had so much 
passion in her, Ravensworth: Level must have changed her nature, 
‘I will have an explanation from Lord Level,’ she continued. ‘ Rather 
than live on as I am living now, I will demand a separation.’—Now, 
did you put that into her head?” broke off the Major, looking at Mr. 
Ravensworth. 

“I do not think you know what you are saying, Major Carlen. 
Should I be likely to advise Lady Level to separate from her 
husband ?” 

‘Someone has; such an idea would never enter Blanche’s head 
unless put there. ‘You must lend me the means to go down,’ she 
went on. ‘I am quite without money, through paying the bill at the 
hotel: Mr. Ravensworth had partly to supply my travelling expenses.’ 
‘Then more fool Ravensworth, for doing it,’ said I; and more fool 
you were,” repeated the Major. 

“ Anything more, Major?” 

“The idea of my lending her money to take her down to Marsh- 
dale! And she’d be cunning to get money from me, just now, for I 
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am out at all pockets. The last supplies I had came from Level; I 
wrote to him when he was abroad. By Jove! I would not cross him 
now for the universe.” 

“ The selfish old sinner!” thought Mr. Ravensworth—and nearly 
said so aloud. 

“Let me finish ; she'll be here in a minute ; she said she should 
come and apply to you. ‘Does your husband beat you, or ill-treat you?’ 
I asked her. ‘No,’ said she, shaking her head in a proud fury, 
‘even I would not submit to that. Will you lend me some money, 
papa ?’ she asked again. ‘No, I won't,’ I said. ‘ Then I'll borrow it 
from Mr. Ravensworth,’ she cried, and ran upstairs to put her bonnet 
on. So then I thought it was time to come too, and explain. Mind 
you don’t supply her with any, Ravensworth.” 

“ What pretext can I have for refusing ?” 

“ Pretext be shot!” irritably returned the Major. ‘Tell her you 
won't, as I do. I forbid you to lend her any. There she is! what 
a passionate knock! Been blundering up wrong turnings, I 
daresay.” 

Lady Level came in, looking tired, heated, frightened. Mr. 
Ravensworth took her hand, 

“You have been walking here!” he said. ‘It is not right that 
Lady Level should be abroad in London streets at night, and alone.” 

“ What else am I to do without money ?” she returned hysterically. 

“I sent the servants and the luggage to an hotel this morning and 
gave them the few shillings I had left.” 

“ Do sit down and calm yourself. All this is truly distressing.” 

Calm herself! The emotion, so long pent up, broke forth into 
sobs. “Yes, it is distressing. I come to England and I find no 
home ; I am driven about from pillar to post, insulted everywhere ; 
I have to walk through the streets, like any poor, helpless girl. Is it 
right that it should be so?” 

“You have brought it.all upon yourself, my lady,” cried Major 
Carlen, coming forward from a dark corner. 

She turned with a start. ‘So you are here, papa! Then I hope 
you have entered into sufficient explanation to spare it to me.” 

“T have told Ravensworth of your fine exploit, in going to Lord 
Level’s rooms: and he agrees with me that no one, except an inex- 
perienced child, would have done it,” 

“The truth, if you please, Major Carlen,” struck in Mr. Ravens- 
worth. 

“ And that what you heard or met with—though as to what it was 
I’m sure I’m all in a fog about—served you right for going,” con- 
tinued the unabashed Major. 

Lady Level threw back her head, the haughty crimson dyeing her 
cheeks. “I went there expecting to find my husband; was that an 
inexperienced or a childish action?” 

“Yes, it was,” roared the Major, completely losing his temper, and 
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showing his fierce teeth. ‘When men are away from their wives, 
they fall back into bachelor habits, If they please to turn their 
sanctums into smoking dens, or boxing dens, or what not, are you to 
come hunting them up, as I say, with a spyglass that magnifies at 
both ends ?” 

‘Good men have no need to keep their wives away from them.” 

The Major gave his nose a twist. ‘‘Good men?—bad men?— 
where’s the difference? The good have their wives under their 
thumb, and the bad haven’t, that’s all.” 

‘** For shame, papa!” 

“Tie Lord Level to your apron-string, and keep him there as long 
as you can,” fired the Major; “ but don’t ferret him up when he is 
out for a holiday.” 

“Did I want to ferret up Lord Level?” she retorted. ‘I went 
there because I thought it was his temporary home and would be 
mine. Why did he date his letters thence ?” 

‘“‘ There it all lies,” cried the Major, changing his tone to one of 
wrath against the peer. ‘“ Better he had dated from the top of the 
Monument. It is surprising what mistakes men make sometimes. 
But how was he to think you would come over against his expressed 
will? You say he had bade you stop there until he could fetch you.” 

Lady Level would not reply: the respect due to Major Carlen as 
her step-father was not in the ascendant just then, Turning to Mr, 
Ravensworth, she requested the loan of sufficient funds to take her 
down to Marshdale, 

“T tell you, Blanche, you must not go there,” interrupted the 
Major, “Better not, Lord Level does not receive strangers at 
Marshdale,” 

“Strangers !” emphatically repeated Lady Level. 

“Or wives either, They are the same as strangers in a case such as 
this, I assure you Level told me, long before he married you, that 
Marshdale was a little secluded place, no establishment kept up in it, 
except an old servant or two ; that he never received company down 
there, and should never take you to it, Remain at the hotel with 
your servants, if you will not come to my house, Blanche—there’s 
only a charwoman in it at present, as you know. Then write to Level 
and let him know that you are there.” 

“‘ Lady Level had better stay here to-night, at all events,” put in 
Arnold Ravensworth. ‘My wife is expecting her to do so.” 

“ Ay,” acquiesced the old Major: “and write to Marshdale to- 
morrow, Blanche.” 

“Igo down to Marshdale to-morrow,” she replied in a tone of 
determination. ‘It is too late to go to-night. The old servants that 
wait upon Lord Level can wait upon me: and if there are none, I 
will wait upon him myself. Go there I will, and have an understanding. 
And, unless Lord Level can explain away the aspect that things have 
taken, I—I—I “ 
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“ Of all the imbeciles that ever gave utterance to folly, you are the 
worst,” was the Major’s complimentary retort, when she broke down. 
“*Madam, do you know that you are a peeress of the realm?” 
he added, pompously. 

“IT do not forget it.” 

“And you would stand in yourown light! You have carriages and 
finery ; you are to be presented next season; you will then have a 
house in town: what does the earth contain more that you can 
want ?” 

‘* Happiness,” said Lady Level. 

‘* Happiness !” repeated the Major, in genuine astonishment. ‘A 
pity but you had married a country curate and found it, then. Arnold 
Ravensworth, you must not lend Lady Level the money she desires ; 
you shall not speed her on this insane journey.” 

Mr. Ravensworth approached him, and spoke in a low tone. ‘“ Do 
you know of any existing reason that may render it inexpedient for 
her to go there?” 

“ T know nothing about it,” replied the Major, too angry to lower 
his voice ; “ absolutely nothing. The Queen and all the princesses 
might pay it a visit, for aught I know of any reason to the contrary. 
But it is not Lady Level’s place to follow her husband about in this 
clandestine manner. If he wants her there, he will send for her, once 
he knows that she is in London.. The place is not much more than 
a farm, I believe, and used to be a hunting-box in the late Lord 
Level’s time.” 

‘Papa, I hope you will forgive me for running counter to your 
advice—but I shall certainly go down into Surrey to-morrow.” 

“‘T wash my hands of it altogether,” said the angry Major. 

** And you must lend me the money, Arnold.” 

“T will not refuse you,” was his answer: ‘‘and I cannot dictate to 
you; but I think it would be better for you to remain here, and let 
Lord Level know that you are coming.” 

Lady Level shook her head. ‘ Good advice, Arnold, no doubt, 
and I thank you ; all the same, I shall go down as I have said.” 

“You will be very much to blame, sir, if you help on this mad 
scheme by so much as a sixpence,” spoke the Major. 

“Papa, listen to a word of common sense,” she interposed. “I 
could go to a dozen places to-morrow, and get any amount of money. 
I could go to Lord Level’s agents, and say, I am Lady Level, and 
they would supply me. I could go to Mr. Brightman, and he would 
supply me—Charles Strange is in Paris again. I could go to other 
places. But I prefer to have it from Mr. Ravensworth, and save my- 
self trouble and annoyance. It is not a pleasant thing for a peeress 
of the realm—as you just now put it—to go about borrowing a five- 
pound note,” she concluded with a faint smile. 

“Very well, Blanche. If ill comes of this. wild step of yours, 
remember you were warned against it. I can say no more,” 
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Gathering up his cloak as he spoke, Major Carlen threw it over his 
shoulders, and went forth, muttering, into the night. 

Mr. Ravensworth called his wife, and she took Lady Level upstairs 
to a hastily-prepared chamber. Sitting down in a low chair, and 
throwing off her bonnet, Lady Level, worn out with all the excitement 
she had gone through, burst into a flood of hysterical tears. 

* Tell me all about it,” said Mary Ravensworth soothingly, drawing 
the poor wearied head to rest on her shoulder. 

“They meant to stop me from going down to my husband, and I 
will go,” sobbed Blanche, half defiantly. ‘If he has met with an 
accident, and is ill, I ought to be there.” 

“ Of course you ought,” said Mary warmly. “ But what is all the 
trouble about ?—And what was it that you heard, and did not like, in 
Holles Street ?” ~ 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Blanche, colouring furiously. “ That 
is what I am going to ask my husband to explain.” 

Upon Lady’s Level’s arrival in London that morning, she sent her 
servants and luggage to an hotel, and drove straight to Portland 
Place herself: where Mr. and Mrs. Ravensworth’s servants supplied 
her with breakfast. Afterwards, she went to Holles Street ; arriving 
there about ten o’clock ; walked into the passage, for the house door 
was open, was met by a young person in green, and inquired for 
Lord Level. 

“Tord Level’s not here now, ma’am,” was the answer, as she 
showed Blanche into a parlour. ‘ He has been gone about a week.” 

“Gone about a week!” repeated Blanche, completely taken 
back ; for she had pictured him as lying at the place disabled. 

“ About that time, ma’am. He and the lady left together.” 

Blanche stared, and collected her scattered senses. ‘ What lady ?” 
she asked. 

The young person in green considered. ‘‘ Well, ma’am, I forget 
the name just now ; those foreign names are hard to remember. His 
lordship called her Nina. A very handsome lady, she was—Italian, 
I think—with long gold ear-rings.” 

Lady Level’s heart began to beat loudly. ‘‘ May I ask if you are 
Mrs. Pratt?” she inquired, knowing that to be the name of the 
landlady. 

“Dear me, no, ma’am ; Mrs. Pratt’s my aunt; I’m up here on a 
visit to her from the country. She is gone out to do her marketings. 
Lord Level was going down to his seat in Surrey, we understood, 
when he left here.” 

‘Was the Italian lady going with him ?” 

The country gir_—who was no doubt an inexperienced, simple 
country maiden, or she might not have talked so freely—shook her 
head. ‘We don’t know anything about that, ma’am: she might 
have been. She was related to my lord—his sister-in-law, I think 
he called her to Mrs. Pratt—or some relation of that sort.” 
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Blanche walked to the window and stood still for a2 moment, 
looking into the street, getting up her breath. ‘“ Did the lady stay 
with Lord Level all the time he was here?” she questioned, presently. 

“Oh, no, ma’am; she came only the day before he went away. 
Or, stay—the day but one before, I think it was. Yes; for I know 
they were out together nearly all the intervening day. Mrs. Pratt 
thought at his lordship’s solicitor’s. It was about six o’clock in the 
evening when she first arrived. My lord had spoken to Mrs. Pratt 
that day in his drawing-room, saying he was expecting a relative from 
Italy for a day or two, and could we let her have a bedroom, and any 
other accommodation she might need; and Mrs. Pratt said she 
would, for we were not full. A very nice lady she seemed to be, 
ma’am, and spoke English in a very pretty manner.” 

Lady Level drew in her contemptuous lips. ‘“ Did Lord Level 
meet with any accident while he was here?” 

“ Accident, ma’am! Not that we heard of. He was quite welb 
when he left.” 

“Thank you,” said Blanche, turning away and drawing her mantle 
up with a shiver. ‘As Lord Level is not here, I will not intrude 
upon you further.” 

Wishing the young person in green good morning, she went away to 
Gloucester Place, feeling that she must scream or cry, or fight the air. 
Blanche knew Major Carlen was about due in London, as his house 
was vacant again. Yes, the old charwoman said, the Major had got 
home the previous day, but he had just gone out—would my lady 
(for she knew Blanche) like to walk in and wait until he returned. 

My lady did so; and had to wait until the evening. Then she 
partly explained to Major Carlen, and partly confused him ; causing 
that gentleman to take up all kinds of free and easy ideas, as to the 
morals and manners of my Lord Level. 

On the following morning Lady Level, pursuing her own sweet will, 
took train for Marshdale, leaving her servants behind her. But for 
the account of the curious place she discovered the house to be, and 
the elements of mystery it seemed to contain, we must wait until next 
month, 


(To be continued.) 
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FEBRUARY IOTH, 1887. 


SHE sleeps in peace the gentle and the wise, 
Who woke at will the nation’s smiles and tears ; 
The Light of Truth shone in those earnest eyes, 
Whose steadfast beams defied the passing years ; 
A throne of noble thought, that ample brow 
Doth wear the crown of the immortal now! 


Still ripples on the crystal fount of love, 
Which flowed spontaneous from that generous heart, 
Sweet as the cooing of the tender dove, 
Soft as the sigh when whispering lovers part. 
Still the fair children of her glowing brain 
Bear witness to a life not lived in vain ! 


Children of our own world, we know them well, 
Not in ethereal robes, but nature’s dress : 
Lovely, but oh, so frail! poor IsaBEL 
Falls, and we weep, yet cannot love her less! 
That sorrowing mother’s yearning love we know, 
Mingle with hers our tears, and share her woe ! 


Dear RoLanp YorKE! how oft his honest face, 
When in the presence of some trusted friend, 
Smiles into ours from its familiar place, 
While with our own his genial accents blend ! 
The author’s dream, part of our life has grown 
A living, breathing presence all our own ! 


Another form in fancy we behold, 
Rough and uncouth, more loved than all the rest ! 
A fount of beauty is the heart of gold, 
Which beats so truly in that kindly breast ! 
We must, when we behold poor simple Jan, 
Rejoice that Gop created such a man ! 


She is not dead, the gifted and the pure !: 

Fresh as the balmy breath of summer flowers, 
While noble deeds and holy thoughts endure, 

In her creations she is ever ours ! 
Lives in her works no thought for man to blame, 
Or dim the lustre of her honoured name! 


F. 








IN ABUNDANCE. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, AUTHOR OF ‘Sun, Moon AND Stars,” ‘‘ THE 
Wor.p’s FounpatTIONs,” ETC. 


A DULL morning; the sky low and grey; the lanes muddy and 

deserted; the one range of hills commonly to be seen cut 
off by mist—one would hardly have expected such a scene to call 
up thoughts of beauty. 

Yet Nature spoke in clear tones that day, and brought home to me 
one lesson—as to the royal abundance and plenty of things on earth, 
Clear tones, but low and simple ones. For Nature’s speech came 
through no grander medium than rain-drops and spiders’ webs. 

The extraordinary number of those webs and the amount of crystal 
drops clinging to them must really have been seen to be imagined. 
I have never come across quite the same anywhere else. 

Heavy rain had lasted for hours; and though actual rain was at an 
end, every turf and leaf glistened still with moisture, which the reek- 
ing atmosphere had no power to carry away. My walk was through 
dull lanes, in a dull country, with dull hedges on either side. Truth 
to tell, I did not expect to find anything except dulness ahead— 
more especially in the hedges. I found my mistake, however. 

For all over the hedges were scattered spiders’ webs, literally to 
be counted by hundreds: and all over the webs were delicate drops 
of water, literally in thousands—round pearly drops, pure and bright, 
like gems. 

They were arranged as gems too, in the most ornate and fanciful 
groupings. Nature is given to doing things gracefully in her domain ; 
quite as gracefully as mankind ever manages to do them, and a good 
deal more profusely. 

So there were belts and rows of translucent drops, necklets and 
pendants in abundance. Here was a glistening festoon; there a 
tiara fit for a queen; yonder a string of shining gems; yet again a 
complex and elaborate interlacing, which a jeweller might envy. 
Grace and beauty existed to an extent which the highest art might 
not rival. One touch, and a whole frail structure of jewels was 
gone; merely the dull groundwork of spiders’ web remaining. But 
another and another structure lay beyond. 

Dull groundwork of a spider’s web! Well, yes; dull certainly to 
these unseeing eyes of ours; though even we can appreciate the 
pretty and curious spiral arrangement, by means of which the wary 
spider “ first catches his hare,” and so on. 

But just think what is really meant by these hundreds of fragile 
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webs, these thousands of fine silk strands, woven into the wheels and 
circles'and festoons upon which the pearly rain-drops have made so 
fair a show. 

A silkworm’s spinning is a wonder ; but the spider’s spinning quite 
surpasses that of the fat, greedy silkworm. For the silkworm pro- 
duces only one single thread of fine silk: whereas the spider’s slender 
rope is of really complicated make. In his little spinning-machine— 
a “spinneret ” it is called, and he has generally two or three spinnerets 
—there is an astonishing number of tiny tubes, from each one of 
which flows the sticky fluid, hardening at once on exposure to the 
air into silk. 

One kind of spider has about three hundred tubes to each spinneret : 
these three hundred delicate cords being the separate strands of the 
rope which forms the web. Startling enough that! But the garden- 
spider actually has over one thousand tubes to a spinneret. Think 
what the fineness of those strands must be, when a thousand of them 
joined together make so light and silken a line. 

So much for one walk, and what might be seen in the course of it. 
Now for another. 

A summer day this time; green downs in bright sunshine; blue 
sky overhead, and pretty, undulating country around. Nature in a 
more hopeful mood. 

Almost everything looks pretty in sunshine. The world seemed 
very full that summer day: full of light, full of beauty, full of life: 
There were plenty of cobwebs too, though not of rain-drops; and 
the very cobwebs had a joyous and jaunty air, having laid aside 
their dinginess. The birds could hardly contain themselves with 
glee ; insects flitted to and fro dncessantly ; trees were one mass 
of green ; and any amount of flowers could be had by searching. 

But it dawned upon me how very small a portion of that which és 
in this full and busy world of ours can be seen and heard by our dim 
eyes and dull ears. Earth’s abundance means unspeakably more than 
can be grasped at a glance; and at the most we never hear more 
than a few notes of the great chorus of voices. More than all, 
perhaps, in the matter of sight our powers are defective ; for we think 
we see so much, yet it is so little! Little, I mean, compared with 
what lies beyond our vision. 

When night comes, and we look into the dark sky, we perceive 
what we are pleased to call “countless” points of light. Yet after 
all, such a view is the merest A B C of the great reality. Some two 
or three thousand stars may be observed thus, and we quite rightly 
think that wonderful. Let us look, however, at the same dark sky 
through a large telescope; and at once the numbers of twinkling 
points spring from thousands to millions, with any amount of possi 
bilities always beyond. One little patch of sky, with perhaps a dozen 
faint stars visible to the naked eye, will display hundreds, if not 
thousands, to telescopic sight. 
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And just exactly as it is with things in the sky, so it is with things 
on earth. 

Only in the one case we use a magnifying glass called a telescope ; 
in the other we use a magnifying glass called a microscope. In the 
one case we have to bring nearer what lies very far away; in the 
other we have to make larger what is exceedingly small. 

But in both cases the results are much alike. In both cases whole 
worlds of wonder and beauty await examination. In both cases, 
with added powers of sight, marvel follows marvel, mystery succeeds 
mystery. In both cases we come upon the same extraordinary 
abundance, the same multitudinousness of being ; the same endless 
degrees of glory and finish ; never finding a limit except that of our 
own limited powers to see and know. 

The earth as we do see it, and the earth as we might see it with 
magnified vision, are two different things ; different as the little patch 
of sky dotted by a dozen stars from the same patch glittering with 
two or three thousand points of light; different as the single dark 
line of a spider’s web from that same line names into the thousand 
strands of which it is woven. 

Suppose, some fair day, you and I could start upon a ramble, 
suddenly gifted with eyesight equal to that bestowed by a moderately 
powerful magnifying glass. 

What a strange world we should find all around us. 

The brightness and the largeness of everything would strike us 
first: the dazzling blaze of light; the clearness of outline; the 
beauty and delicacy where we have been wont to see coarseness and 
ugliness ; the abundance of life where we have believed emptiness to 
reign. These would grow upon us, moment by moment, till we 
should feel that our life had been passed in half-blindness, and that 
the rest of life would be all too short for the delight of seeing. 


In that sunny walk upon country downs, I gathered from among 
the grass-blades a tiny flower ; most insignificant in kind. But I had 
with me a good magnifying glass ; and suddenly the small common- 
place thing was changed into an exquisite blossom, rivalling the wax- 
like heath blossoms of greenhouse cultivation. One spray had spot- 
less white petals ; another showed a rosy flush at each tip. 

Usually, of course, one would pass all this loveliness by, as if it 
were not. One would pass it, not so much out of carelessness, as 
from sheer lack of eyesight. 

Look at an ordinary daisy. Hundreds and thousands of daisies 
grow in all directions, and children love them, while some grown-up 
people do not disdain them. 

I wonder how many, either of the children or their elders, know 
that the “ bonnie wee crimson-tipped flower,” with its yellow eye and 
its white crown of rays, is not a flower. It really isa “ flower-head ; ” 
a mass of minute flowers or florets ; a bouquet of tiny blossoms, all 
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springing from one common foundation. A single daisy will contain 
as many as two or three hundred small flowers. No despicable nose- 
gay: only it is not big enough to meet the wants of our dim sight 
and our large clumsy grasp. 

Again ; look at the leaves of a tree. How many do you think 
there are on a single tree—or in a forest—or in the world ? 

Green foliage is pleasant to the eyes en masse; and a good many 
people never see it at all except en masse, somewhat after the fashion 
of a certain school of artists, who reckon a green smudge quite a fair 
representation of a tree. 

Gather a leaf, and hold it towards the sunlight, with a magnifying 
glass in your other hand. Oh, but it is fair in plan and colouring, 
that delicate network of branching veins, with the filling-up of trans- 
lucent green between ! 

With stronger sight we might see the delicate skin on either side; 
we might examine the soft green mass of cells, and detect imbedded 
spirals ; we might find the veins to be tiny channels for the flow of 
living sap; we might have a glimpse of the breathing-holes, those 
countless minute pores with which every leaf is furnished for the 
letting out of moisture. Not quite countless either, since the under- 
side of a vine-leaf is known to have some thirteen thousand little 
mouths to the square inch: while a leaf of the lilac boasts no less 
than one hundred and sixty thousand in the same space. 


Talking of country walks, and of the abundance which exists even 
where we cannot see, why not finish with a glance into some neigh: 
bouring pond ? 

Not a mere passing glance at the surface of the stagnant water, but 
a microscopic and suggestive gaze. We shall not need to examine 
the whole pond. One drop of the water will do—with the help of a 
lens. 

And behold! In a moment, a whole new tiny world of life and 
activity opens out before us! 

For here are animals by the score: animals alive—though. so 
minute as to be invisible to the naked eye—very much alive, indeed, 
too. Here are creatures long in shape, round in shape, changeable 
in shape: creatures with red eyes and creatures with no eyes: 
creatures with tails and creatures without tails: creatures which are 
mere dots of rolling jelly, and creatures which have well-developed 
organs: creatures like snakes and creatures like flowers: creatures 
coming into existence, living out their tiny lives, and giving place to 
others ! 

All this in one water-drop! But what of ten thousand other 
water-drops in that same pond? And what of all the world outside 
that pond ? 

So the lesson taught by rain-drops on spiders’ webs was not con 
tradicted by a water-drop from the stagnant pond. 





MY NIECE’S JEWELS: 


An Episode in the Life of a Single Woman. 
By ELita EDERSHEIM. 


kd is a long time ago that the strange events took place which I am 
now about to record. 

I have, indeed, always felt that the incident was too curious to be 
confined to the knowledge of Tom and myself alone. But I am sure 
that my readers on ending this recital will sympathise with me in the 
reserve which has kept me silent for so many years. So long as that 
gentle creature Lucy lived, it was impossible for me to publish what 
might inadvertently have come under her notice. In such a case 
she would have been caused even more pain and surprise than she 
was made to suffer in her husband’s lifetime; and it was my 
continual endeavour to make the last years of her life run smoothly. 
This, and this reason alone, prevented me from exposing at the time 
what Tom at once characterised as a most impudent and clumsy 
fraud. But it is now five years since I planted the cross of snow- 
drops on poor Lucy’s grave, and there is no longer any reason for 
keeping silence. 


Those five years have passed slowly. It is not often that exciting 
events disturb the quiet current of a single woman’s life; more 
especially if she be, as I have always prided myself on being, a 
person of a quiet disposition, with no anxiety for a share in her 
neighbour’s concerns. Lucy and Tom were my only near relations. 
Tom is of necessity much occupied with his profession, and Lucy— 
though at the time I grieve to own that I often complained to myself 
of the intrusion of my poor niece on my placid, perhaps selfish, life— 
I have missed sadly since her death. She returned from Australia 
to live with me but a year after they had left England, and she only 
survived her husband by another two years. She seemed to be able 
to find no interest in life, and just moped away. 

And now I, too, sometimes feel lonely. 

But Tom has warned me not to be garrulous, and I had better 
begin at once to tell my story in an orderly and methodical manner. 
Simplicity of style and a close adherence to facts will, he says, greatly 
decrease the difficulties of my task, and may possibly predispose in 
my favour the Authorities of that mysterious Office whither he will 
carry my MS. 

If I could but be quite—quite sure that poor Lucy cannot know 
what I am going to write! 

Some ten years ago a letter reached me one morning, in my 
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pleasant country-home in the south-west of England, which caused 
me considerable anxiety. 

I should state that a few years before, my only sister’s orphan 
child, Lucy—so called after her sweet mother—had married a country 
clergyman in the north. It was a marriage of which I in no way 
approved. But Lucy was as obstinate as most weak people can 
contrive to be, and I have always held it unwise, as well as useless, 
when once a girl is over age, to attempt to thwart her in a love-affair, 
She had met Loftus Tracey under circumstances which, in her place, 
I should have thought both undignified and unromantic. But then 
in this case I was not allowed to be the judge. 

She had worried me into allowing her to join some friends who 
were forming part of a “ personally-conducted tour” to Paris and 
through parts of France. It was one of the first attempts of the kind, 
and the members had to bear a great deal of derision from their 
friends. I endeavoured to do my part both with persuasion and 
mockery ; but Lucy was always insensible to ridicule, and as she had 
her own money, I really had no power, as wel! as no right, to absolutely 
control her. 

So she went, and Loftus Tracey was another of the party, and they 
» made it up, going in a break to Versailles, I believe. At least, she 
said so. In any case they came back engaged, and, in spite of my 
opposition, a few weeks afterwards they were married. He took her 
back to his parish in Yorkshire, and I saw no more of her till the 
visit which I shall soon describe. 

At first I received very cheerful reports from the newly-married 
pair. Lucy wrote in high spirits, vastly delighted with her new home 
and possessions, and full of evident importance in being a married 
woman, poor thing! Loftus was all that was perfect: so attentive 
and devoted ; which, considering how very much too good his wife 
was for him, was, I felt, but poor compensation. 

I had never cared for the man. 

In the first place he was quite twenty years older than Lucy, who 
was only three-and-twenty at the time of her marriage. Then he had 
a habit of agreeing with whatever one said, which I found singularly 
exasperating. He did not look at you when he spoke, either, which 
gives to old-fashioned people an uncomfortable impression of dis- 
honesty ; and often when he thought I was reading or engaged, I 
would find his little restless eye wandering round my rooms, inventory- 
ing my possessions, while he appeared, by the motion of his stumpy 
fingers, to be greedily calculating the indications of my prosperity. 

Of course all these ideas of mine might have been only the outcome 
of a prejudiced imagination. But then, why should I have been pre- 
judiced? And besides, several times he let fall hints which showed 
me that he thought Lucy was my‘heiress. Here he made a mistake, 
though I did not choose to undeceive him. For I have always in- 
tended Tom, my only brother’s only child, to be my sole heir, He 
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has nothing but his wits to depend on, poor lad ; for I am sorry to 
say that my brother was a spendthrift. Tom has done well, I know. 
But then, like the Providence of the proverb, I like to help people who 
help themselves. Now Lucy had four hundred pounds a-year of her 
own, besides her father’s family jewels, in themselves a most valuable 
inheritance. 

But I fear I have made a digression, and I had better hastily take 
up again the thread of my narrative, and stick to the facts that are to 
be my future benefactors. 

Well, after a little time, the tone of Lucy’s letters had changed. I 
noticed it at once, though at first there was nothing definite. For a 
year the child kept her counsel, though gradually the mention of her 
husband’s name disappeared from her pages. 

At last came the epistle which I had long been expecting. It was 
lengthy and frantic, and in it she poured out to me the pent-up stream 
of her woes. It seemed that she had not been married many months 
when she discovered that her husband was literally overwhelmed with 
debts. Some of these debts were old, some were new, and the worst 
of it was that they were constantly increasing. Tracey was hopelessly 
extravagant ; or, more properly speaking, uncontrolled. He bought 
whatever took his fancy, without at all considering that the article in 
question had a price which sooner or later must be paid. He was 
continually giving Lucy costly presents, which, although she at first 
found flattering, she soon grew to hate in the anticipation of the un- 
failing bills to follow. On himself he squandered money still more 
lavishly, and on whatever might happen to be his fancy at the moment. 

For some time things had been growing worse and worse. First 
Lucy’s income, and then by degrees whatever part of her modest. 
capital he could lay hands on were encroached upon for the all-devour- 
ing debts ; and at last almost the only thing left to the poor child 
were the handsome family jewels, which, fortunately for herself, she 
had no power to dispose of. For, in case of her dying without issue, 
as now seemed likely to be the case, her father had decreed in his. 
will that the jewels, which he had himself inherited from an uncle, 
were to revert to his nephew, Lucy’s cousin, or the nearest male 
relative she had beside Tom. 

It was the knowledge of the legal security of these jewels that 
somewhat quieted me when I had recovered the first shock of Lucy’s 
letter on that bright winter morning. Perhaps it will be best for my 
readers if I copy the letter in full, for Lucy was always an elegant 
correspondent, and had received a good education. If her style seems 
a little disturbed in parts, it will be remembered that she wrote under 
the stress of very lively feelings and with no forewarning of future 
publicity. Her letter runs as follows : 


“My DEAREST AND KINDEST AUNT,—yYour last letter was most 
heartily welcome and a great consolation to me, and I particularly 
VOL. XLV, Oo 
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thank you for the enclosure, which I took care that Loftus should not 
see. My dearest Aunt, Iam in the greatest distress of mind, and I 
do not know what I can possibly do unless you can make up your 
mind to leave your dear home for a little, and come and give me the 
support, as well as comfort of your presence. My dear husband 
means so very well (his last sermon was most beautiful. I wish you 
could have heard it!) but affairs seem in a guzte hopeless condition. 
I never had any head for accounts, as you know, and Loftus says it 
is no good my trying to understand things. But what I do understand 
is that I have not been able to pay a single housekeeping bill for 
more than ten months, and Loftus says it is impossible for him to draw 
any money from the bank, because there is none there, and the letters 
he gets every day are dreadful. How people can so insult a clergy- 
man, I cannot think. But L. says that something must be done, and 
as there is none of my money left that he can get at, he has a new 
plan—and 7¢ zs about this that I am now writing to you. 

“ He wants me to part with some of the jewels, and he declares 
there can be no possible harm in it. I would willingly do it 7 J 
thought I might, and if I had not so often heard dear papa talk about 
their belonging to the family. I am afraid he would be vexed. 
Loftus says that this is all nonsense, and that he would only wish me 
to be happy ; and he says that as I don’t remember anything clearly 
about Bertie’s having them afterwards, there could be no harm in my 
giving him just some, and Bertie should have the rest, It really does 
not seem wrong, since we are in such distress—but I do not like to do 
it without consulting you. L. strictly forbade me to do this, and as 
I promised, you had better not refer to my letter in your answer. 
Only, dearest Auntie, cannot you, and will not you propose yourself 
for a little visit, and that would set things quite right, for then we 
would bring the matter up as though unintentionally, and so discuss it, 
and you would say what dear papa’s wishes really were, and if I am 
right in thinking that there was something about it in his will. I 
shall so like, too, to show you my pretty home and all my things. I 
shall anxiously await your reply, and remain always, 

Your most affectionate niece, 
Lucy TRACEy.” 


“Dear papa’s wishes!” Dear papa’s wz// would be more to the 
point in dealing with Loftus Tracey, I knew; and about the will I 
was very clear. 

I felt extremely disinclined to leave my snug home in midwinter 
for the probable discomforts of Lucy’s Yorkshire Parsonage. More- 
over the weather was exceptionally cold, even for the time of year; 
and I am by no means a good traveller. Nevertheless, it was so 
clearly my duty to pay my niece the visit, and to offer her that 
counsel and support which she so earnestly solicited, that I did not 
hesitate long. 
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That very day I wrote her the desired letter, and in less than a 
week I found myself at my journey’s end. 

I was half dead with fatigue and cold, having travelled for ten- 
and-a-half hours in railway carriages which had none of the comforts 
and luxuries of the old stage coach. Tracey met me at the station, 
and accompanied me in a very cosy brougham, which appeared to be 
his own property, on the five-miles’ drive to his Parsonage. My niece 
met me at the front door with every effusion of affection and 
welcome ; and, seated by a blazing fire in their very tasteful drawing- 
room, with Lucy chafing my hands, while her husband supplied me 
with most fragrant tea, I was almost tempted to forget that my visit 
was not one of pleasure, but a mission to the sinner whom I was, if 
possible, to stop in his dishonest course. 

Several times during that first evening I had to remind myself of 
this fact. It seemed so hard to connect anything wrong with the 
nicely-ordered little household. Iwas glad to find that Lucy had 
profited by the care I had spent on her during the years she had 
lived with me. There was absolutely no fault to be found with her 
dinner ; and her tidy maid-servants seemed to vie with their master 
and mistress in attention and care. I slept well behind fresh dimity 
curtains, on the softest bed, with the purest linen, in the prettiest 
little guest-chamber imaginable, and waked the next morning to find 
Lucy standing over me smiling, with a dainty breakfast on a tray in 
her hands. . 

During my solitary meal I took myself seriously to task for this 
pleasant but very wrong state of mind; and when Lucy came up 
again afterwards, to sit with me while I lay and rested, I cut her 
short in her description of a new cow, and came straight to the point 
without further parley. 

“How can you possibly afford to buy a new cow, Lucy,” I said 
sternly, “when you tell me in your letters that you are already so 
shockingly in debt ?” 

She instantly burst into tears, and hid her face in the lavender- 
scented bed-clothes. 

‘Oh! don’t talk of it, dear Auntie!” she sobbed. “It is too 
terrible to be talked of.” 

“But that is nonsense, Lucy,” I replied with great resolution, “ for 
I have come to talk about that and about nothing else.” 

She cried a great deal, but, as I was quite determined to find out 
the exact state of affairs, it was not long before I had drawn from her 
as much as she knew. It was as her letters had led me to expect. 
Loftus Tracey had squandered, in that aimless selfishness—which, in 
my opinion, is as much a viciousness as ,vice—whatever money he 
could lay hands on, and was now trying to persuade the poor thing 
to part with the family jewels, which the scruples of her conscience 
alone had so far preserved. Already, however, he had managed to 
undermine these, and I could see that it was with genuine disappoint- 
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ment that she learned how completely her father had left it out of 
her power to dispose of the jewels. 

‘What shall we do now? What shall we do?” she moaned 
rocking herself backwards and forwards with her face in her hands. 
| “1 reproved her, perhaps rather severely, for such childishness, and 
4 fapidly sketched out the plan of a more economical style of living, 
and retrenchments which would soon put them in a different 
position. 

Lucy left off rocking and took away her hands from her face, and 
I noticed then that the three years of married life had made more 
difference in her than I had at first observed, and that she looked 
worn and lined about the eyes. 

“It would never do,” she said in a melancholy and hopeless voice. 
* Loftus has been used to his comforts, and he must have them. If 
he did not he would blame me, and it is no good for me to lose his 
love besides.” 

“His love!” Poor child! The good dinner and the comfortable 
arm-chair are then the substance, as well as the sum, of married 
love! It is as I had surmised. 

It was no good saying more just then; so I dismissed Lucy, and 
once more alone planned with great care the course of conduct I 
was to pursue. To this plan, however, I found it extremely difficult 
to keep. It is hard for a visitor to maintain a rigid and dignified 
distance when a host lays himself out to be agreeable. And this is 
precisely what Loftus Tracey did. It pleases me now to remember 
that I never so far deceived myself as to be led away into supposing 
even for one moment that his behaviour was prompted by anything 
but self-interest. 

It was not long before I was able to introduce deftly and without 
much subterfuge the subject of Loftus Tracey’s debts. 

We were sitting together round the fire one cold evening, and the 
conversation turned so naturally on the great point that I afterwards 
realised that my diplomacy must have been backed by Tracey’s 
connivance. Doubtless he wished to ascertain whether I was good 
for any assistance or not. But I soon enlightened him by tactful 
reference to my narrow means. It was evident that he knew that I 
was acquainted with his misfortunes, although he was ignorant of the 
extent to which Lucy had informed me. The poor child got very 
nervous as I spoke of the matter, and fairly gave a little scream when 
I delivered myself of the following speech with bedroom-practised 
precision. 

*‘ The simplest plan out of all your troubles would seem to be if 
you could sell some of Lucy’s jewels, Loftus,” I said, quite naturally. 
“They would realise an immense sum, and would amply satisfy your 
creditors, I should think, and then you could start again fair. It is 
a pity that her father has made it so absolutely out of her power for 
her to part with them ; for, as of course you know, they are only hers 
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for her lifetime. Should she die without heirs they revert to Bertie 
Manners.” 

I went calmly on with my knitting, only shooting one glance over 
my spectacles at my victim; which, however, caught the darkly. 
malignant look that had spread over his countenance. He looked at 
his wife, whose agitation I was glad to think was quite accounted for 
by the previous conversations that they had themselves already held 
on the subject. He looked at me, but with cheerful innocence I was 
counting the stitches in the heel of her stocking. Finally he spoke. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said, in a strained voice. ‘It has not come 
to that! Lucy must have grossly exaggerated the state of affairs to 
you. And besides, in any case, I would not have had her part with the 
jewels. They are almost family heirlooms. Next quarter will set me 
all right with my creditors.” And he rapidly changed the conversation. 

Lucy seemed to be entirely reassured by these statements, and 
became quite lively. That night as she followed me to my room, she 
apologised very humbly for having given me the unpleasant task of 
interference, which had, after all, proved to be unnecessary. At the 
same time she could not help congratulating me on my tenacity, of 
which I myself, though I hushed her down, was not a little proud. 
She said that Loftus was of course right, and that her foolish fears 
had, no doubt, led her to take a distorted view of things. I kissed 
her, and said I devoutly hoped so—for I did not like to take from 
her a confidence which I myself was very far from sharing. 

My mission being over, my visit would now have naturally come to 
an end, had I not been so unfortunate as to contract a severe in- 
fluenza, which confined me to my room for more than a week. 

Although this visitation spared me the obligation of sitting under 
the Rev. Loftus—whom I now more and more looked upon as an un- 
mitigated humbug—on the Sunday, my natural anxiety to return to my 
dear home, and my usual routine of duties, no doubt increased my 
feverish symptoms and retarded my recovery. Add to this that the 
weather became daily more inclement, and that the snow lay thickly 
on the surrounding stretches of Parsonage glebe-land, obliterating all 
landmarks, and impeding any attempt at traffic. 

When I was once more able to take my place at the breakfast- 
table, I noticed a considerable increase in the quantity of Mr. Tracey’s 
correspondence. His plate would be daily literally heaped with 
commercial-sized envelopes, many of that ominous bluish tint which 
I have always connected with the law. At times he would affect an 
utter indifference as to these letters, and would sweep the whole pile 
carelessly into a waste-paper basket, without so much as opening one 
of them. But at other times, when his mood was not so cheerful, his 
brow would darken, and he would mutter between his teeth as he 
tore open envelope after envelope. 

Though he continued to smile and make himself very agreeable to 
me, he was evidently embarrassed by my prolonged presence, was 
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most solicitous for my recovery, and would make as light as possible 
of the blocks on the line from the heavy snowfalls and the other im- 
pediments to travelling. Often I would find him striding up and down 
some room, his hands clutching a closely-filled page behind his 
back, his whole air that of a man distracted. He spent days alone 
in his study; not, as Lucy assured me, writing sermons, for the heavy 
post-bag in the evening bore witness to the way in which he must 
have employed his hours. What means he used and what devices 
he invented for staving off the coming calamity I was quite unable 
to conceive ; as also what possible interest he could serve by so 
doing, seeing that the crash must finally come, and that soon. 

One night, about three weeks after my first arrival, we dispersed 
as usual at about ten o'clock, leaving the Rev. Loftus, as was cus- 
tomary, to toast his toes by the drawing-room fire, with a tumbler of 
stiff whisky-and-water at his elbow, and the newspaper, which in that 
distant country only reached us just before nightfall, for company. 

About a couple of hours afterwards I was awakened from my first 
sleep by hearing a faint crash; and, being of a slightly nervous tem- 
perament, I instantly rose, and opened my door to learn what had 
happened. It felt cold and was quite dark outside, but in a few 
moments I heard Tracey’s step on the stairs. I called anxiously to 
know what was the matter, but was instantly reassured by Tracey, who 
informed me in a vexed tone that it was only he coming up to bed. 
I persisted in knowing what the crash had been which I had heard, 
and he then told me that he had been so clumsy as to break his 
tumbler ; and, apologising for having disturbed me, he disappeared 
hastily into his dressing-room. 

Quite contented with his explanation I retired once more, and slept 
soundly till the next morning. 

I awoke to find everything in commotion. 

Lucy flew into my room at about six o’clock, her long hair stream- 
ing down her back, her dressing-gown loosely cast round her shoulders, 
a candle in her hand. 

“Wake up quickly, Aunt,” she cried. ‘We have been robbed! 
It is a mercy that we have not all been murdered! Thieves have 
broken into the house, and all my jewels are gone!” 

I was so flurried by her excitement and the inconsiderateness with 
which she had waked me, that it was a long time before I could take 
in the meaning of her words. When at last I had rightly apprehended 
their full sense, I sprang from my bed, and began hurriedly to dress 
myself. 

“This is terrible!” I cried. ‘They must be immediately pur- 
sued! What is Loftus doing, and where are the police?” 

“ Loftus is doing all he can,” Lucy replied ; “ but it is still quite 
dark out of doors and snowing hard, and the nearest policeman lives 
five miles off.” Then, standing before my mirror, twisting up the 
tails of her dark hair, she proceeded to tell me all that had occurred. 
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She had been aroused that morning at about three o’clock by a 
noise, as she had thought, of footsteps. Calling to her husband, she 
found that he was already up and creeping about the room. She told 
him her alarm, when he assured her that the same idea had awakened 
him, but that he had made a careful search and could discover nothing 
amiss. Thus reassuring her, he recommended her to slumber once 
more, and she speedily followed his advice. 

A few hours later, however, he awakened her in the greatest con- 
sternation. The dressing-room door stood wide open, as did also the 
lid of the small safe in it, where the family-jewels were accustomed 
to be kept. Together they made a rapid search and discovered that 
the trays and drawers of the safe had been completely rifled, except 
for a couple of worthless ornaments : an old-fashioned chain which had 
belonged to Lucy’s dead mother, and an agate bracelet, in which 
were woven portions of the hair of a little brother and sister who had 
died young. 

Nothing else in the room or in the house had apparently been 
touched. The thieves had been perfectly orderly, and had exhibited 
an extraordinary moderation in their depredations. Their entrance 
had evidently been made through the pantry window, a couple of 
panes of which were found removed and broken. But they had left 
quite unharmed the plate-chest, which was always left—as I ventured to 
think, with most culpable carelessness—in that room, and the key of 
which was in the possession of the parlour-maid. Lucy had in- 
herited some very antique and curious silver from her father, and it 
was surprising that the burglars should have left such valuable booty 
untouched. The lock certainly appeared to have been slightly 
tampered with, but had evidently offered some resistance and had 
been abandoned. Probably, as the Rev. Loftus suggested, the thieves 
did not suppose that a country parson possessed anything worth “ lift- 
ing” in the shape of silver, though the fame of the family jewels 
might have spread. 

After a hasty toilette we descended to the breakfast-room, where 
breakfast was already laid. Here we encountered Tracey, who 
seemed to be the only member of the household who had retained 
his presence of mind. He was quietly warming his hands, one of 
which was bound up, being rather badly cut, he said, from his mis- 
adventure with the tumbler the night before. He greeted us with a 
cheerful face and a joke. 

“ At least,” he said, “there will be no further question of parting 
with the jewels.” 

“ My dearest Loftus,” cried his wife, running up to him, quite deaf 
to his wit, and nearly upsetting the cook who was wandering aimlessly 
round the room with cap awry and a large frying-pan in her hands : 
“ My dearest Loftus! have you despatched James on Polly for the 

police ? and have you found/any traces of these miserable wretches ?” 
Beforé answering, her husband relieved the cook of the frying-pan 
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(the woman instantly burst into hysterics and ran out of the room), 
and himself dished with a delicate hand the frizzling bacon which it 
contained. He then dismissed two other startled-looking domestics— 
who stood with their backs to us gazing out of the window at the 
slowly-advancing day and murmuring incoherently to each other— 
and finally spoke with aggravating composure. 

“* My dear wife,” he said, “‘ for pity’s sake let James milk the cows 
and feed the fowls before you send him five miles through snow-drifts 
from which he may never return.” 

“ But the thieves!” cried Lucy desperately. ‘In the meantime 
they will escape, and I shall never see dear papa’s trust again ! ” 

“Surely, Lucy,” Loftus replied in a tone of dignified reproof, “ for 
the sake of recovering a few paltry jewels, and bringing some rogues 
to justice, you would not risk an honest man’s life, and make his wife 
a widow, and his innocent children fatherless.” 

Lucy, fairly overwhelmed by this reproach, retired without further 
remonstrance behind the tea-pot, and Loftus Tracey began to supply 
himself with eatables while he related to us his version of how the 
robbery had taken place. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he said, “ that I fell asleep over the 
paper last night, and woke after what must have been a profound 
slumber with a start that broke the tumbler and alarmed Aunt 
Susan. I was so afraid of further disturbing the household that, never 

dreaming of danger, I crept up to bed immediately, without, as is my 
usual custom, locking the doors that open on the hall. At about 
three o’clock this morning I was aroused by what I fancied to be 
footsteps, but I got up and searched, and, finding everything as usual, 
went quietly back to bed again. I have no doubt now that the foot- 
steps were not fancied, but real, and it must have been then that the 
thieves made their entrance into the house.” 

“And marks?” Lucy inquired breathlessly when this narrative 
was finished. ‘“ Have you found no trace of footmarks this morn- 
ing?” 

Tracey smiled upon her compassionately, as with a single blow he 
decapitated his egg (an accomplishment of which, by the bye, he was 
very proud). 

“‘ My dear child,” he said, “it has been snowing hard the whole 
night. Ifa regiment of soldiers had passed this way an hour ago 
there would be no trace of them left by now.” 

Lucy began to sob. 

“Tt all seems so hopeless,” she wept. 

Her husband was preparing to reprove her, when the post-bag 
offered a welcome interruption. 

Tracey seized it eagerly and tore open a letter. 

He read it rapidly and restored it to its envelope, but not before 
my eye had caught that the communication was of the nature of a 
long bill. 
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“This is most unfortunate!” he exclaimed, leaning across the 
table to address Lucy with a slightly flushed face. ‘It is absolutely 
necessary that I should go up to London at once.” 

“Loftus! What do you mean? You can’t go!” gasped Lucy. 
“The thieves! The weather !” 

“Compose yourself, my dear Lucy,” replied her husband, with 
authority ; “and listen to what I have to say. I tell you I have 
received a letter which requires my immediate presence in London. 
It is on a matter of business which you cannot understand, but which 
is none the less of the most vital importance. Iam quite as sorry 
as you are; but it cannot be helped, and I will set things ina 
proper train before I start.” 

“Oh, Loftus. You can’t go!” mourned Lucy, helplessly. ‘ Do 
think of the drifts! You wil! never get alive to the station.” 

“Pooh, pooh! They’re not so bad as all that,” laughed her 
husband, apparently oblivious of the end which he had himself but 
a short time ago prophesied for James. ‘I will puton my mackintosh 
leggings and Polly will soon take me in. James must borrow the 
butcher’s mare and ride over to Fenney Cross for the police without 
further delay.” 

He rose to make the necessary arrangements, and, after briefly 
consulting a time-table, announced that the express left the junction 
two hours hence, and he had no.time to lose. He went once more 
carefully over the details of the robbery as he had before told them 
to us, impressing them separately on our minds, so that we might, as 
he said, be able to supply the police with every facility for finding the 
rogues and bringing them to justice. He sent James to borrow the 
mare, and did not himself mount Polly until he had seen that faith- 
ful retainer plunge into the newly-fallen and still falling snow. His 
own luggage consisted of nothing but a small Gladstone bag, which 
he strapped round his shoulders. He kissed his weeping wife, 
assured her that he would, if possible, return the next day, waved a 
farewell to me, and was soon nothing but a slowly-moving speck on 
the dazzling landscape. 

It took me some time to comfort Lucy. She said that she was 
afraid that Loftus was vexed with her, for he would not let her help 
to pack his bag. She whimpered over this, and then over her lost 
jewels, and then over the perilous journey which her husband had 
undertaken. 

It was a relief to me when at length a small band of the country 
police arrived, accompanied by a neighbouring Squire, a magistrate, 
whom James had summoned. We had to bestir ourselves to pro- 
vide the chilled men with suitable drinks, and to explain to them the 
story of the robbery. They went carefully over the whole ground, 
from the broken pantry window to the empty safe in the dressing- 
room ; searched the house, and waded round the garden. Then they 
looked at each other, and then at us. 
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“Tt is evident that this has been a most daring and complete 
robbery,” said the Squire at length, with all the authority of the bench 
in the eye that he fixed upon his subordinates. 

“Tt is, sir,” they replied in chorus; while the constable added: 
“They must ’ave been and got in through that there pantry- 
window.” , 

After this they were served with more drinks ; after which inspira- 
tion the Squire despatched the constable to telegraph down the line 
to stop any suspicious-looking persons ; and detaining one policeman 
as body-guard for us, dispersed the rest about their business, and him- 
self remained to luncheon. 

His cheerful society improved our spirits, and in the enjoyment of 
local gossip, Lucy, for the time, forgot her calamities, 

It was, I thought, but part of Tracey’s usual extravagance when a 
messenger on horseback came over from the station that afternoon 
with a telegram announcing his safe arrival in London. I had never 
for an instant doubted the fact, but Lucy wept tears of joy over her 
husband’s thoughtfulness, and declared that her anxiety was at last 
relieved, though I really think she had been far too much absorbed 
in the magistrate’s choice scandal to experience much uneasiness. 

The next day the spell of cold weather broke up and a rapid thaw 
set in. The whole country was flooded for miles round, but this 
did not prevent Loftus Tracey from returning to his home only three 
days later than he had promised. He had managed to despatch his 
business in the midst of dense fog and Arctic cold, he said, with 
scarcely a living creature but himself moving about the great metro- 
polis. He insisted on my remaining some days longer, in the hope 
that now he himself had returned, to superintend in person the efforts 
that were being made to trace the thieves, some definite results 
might be arrived at. But all the endeavours of the local authorities 
proved fruitless. It was surmised that the thieves, profiting by the 
snow and the darkness, had instantly made off to some neighbouring 
seaport and had at once shipped with their booty. Advertisements, 
offering rewards for information, were placed in several of the local 
papers, but no fresh facts were forthcoming. We had indeed one or 
two would-be-informers; but Tracey triumphantly proved their 
fraudulence, and the robbery remained the mystery and astonishment 
of the neighbourhood. 

Shortly afterwards I returned to my own home, and in the coming 
midsummer vacation my nephew Tom came as usual to visit me. To 
him I told in detail the history of the robbery of my niece’s jewels, 
very much as I have here stated it. He listened to it with evidently 
deepening interest. When I had finished and asked him for his 
opinion on the subject, he answered by beginning to cross-examine 
me with a briskness for which I was not prepared. 

** Did you notice anything peculiar in Mr. Tracey’s correspondence 
after this robbery ?” he inquired. 
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‘Well, no,” I replied. ‘ For the last few days of my visit the post- 
bag very rarely brought anything at all. And for my part I was 
extremely glad of it, for Tracey was always in so much better humour 
with Lucy when not dunned by those odious bills.” 

‘‘ And the jewels,” he continued in a business-like tone. ‘ Of what 
did they consist, and what do you suppose was their worth ?” 

**T am not quite sure,” I replied ; for I disliked being made to 
commit myself in a hurry. “ But I believe they were mostly diamonds, 
some of very great value. I only saw them once, and that was during 
my sister’s lifetime ; but I remember a very beautiful necklace com- 
posed of three rows of diamonds, and there was a collection of unset 
emeralds as well of even greater value. I have heard your aunt say 
that they alone were a fortune in themselves.” 

“And do I understand you that the lock of the safe was found 
forced, Aunt ?” pursued Tom. 

“‘T never said anything of the. kind,” I replied, “and I object to 
have statements which I did not make put into my mouth. I do not 
remember there being any question of the lock of the safe. But now 
I think of it, I don’t see how it can have been forced, for then it 
would have been broken. And I remember quite clearly that when 
Colonel Brace brushed against the lid by mistake, it shut of itself with 
a spring, and Lucy had to open it again with her keys.” 

* And where did she keep: her keys?” interrogated my persistent 
nephew. 

“In her dress-pocket, to be sure,” I replied testily. ‘‘ Where else 
should she keep them ?” 

** And the parlour-maid having the key, the plate-chest in the 
pantry remained untouched, although it was the very first object 
which the robbers would have encountered on their entry through 
the window, as I understand it?” suggested Tom. 

“Yes,” I replied. “ It seemed to have been attempted, but the 
lock was a very strong and peculiar one, and the thieves cannot have 
had any instruments to suit it, Tracey thought; and I know Colonel 
Brace agreed with him in this opinion.” 

‘A most impudent and clumsy fraud,” cried out Tom, after a 
moment’s pause. ‘A most impudent and clumsy fraud !” 

** What do you mean ?” I inquired in utter amazement. 

* My dear Aunt,” he burst out with a roar of laughter, “ the whole 
thing is as plain as a pike-staff. The robber that you were all look- 
ing for was none other than the Rev. Loftus Tracey himself.” 

“Tom!” I cried. 

For the first time in my life I was near hysterics. 

Tom took both my hands and held them in his own; with him a 
specific against temporary affections of the nerves (at least so he 
explained the attitude to me when I found him in it the other day 
with my pet aversion, Ruth Law). 

“Don’t you see it, Aunt Susan?” he said, speaking very rapidly 
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in his excitement. ‘Why, I think the whole country must have 
been daft not to have seen it! The poor scoundrel was so hard up 
for money that he did not know which way to turn. So he gets up 
one night, takes his wife’s keys from her pocket quite quietly, 
unlocks the safe, and packs a Gladstone bag full with her jewels. 
And the next morning he goes off to London, or elsewhere, and dis: 
poses of them, leaving you to proceed against imaginary delinquents. 
Then he pays his creditors and rests from his duns. He is so 
awkward that he cannot pick a lock or open a safe without the key ; 
and when he tries to divert suspicion by taking out a pane from the 
pantry-window, he can’t do it without cutting himself. And yet he 
takes you all completely in! But do you see now, you dear old 
simpleton ?” he cried, looking with his laughing eyes into mine. 

“TI see, I see,” was all that I could gasp. 

* And now,” Tom pursued, “ you tell me that they have sailed for 
Australia. The Rev. Loftus’s health requires it. Better still! 
Though his attempt has been crowned with splendid success, it is 
safer not to tempt fortune too far, and any day the whole thing might 
have been discovered. As it is, I cannot think what the police and 
magistracy were dreaming of. But I suppose he had his reputation 
as a clergyman and a gentleman to go upon.” 

I feebly assented. 

** And Bertie Manners, the cousin?” inquired Tom. ‘“ Has he 
taken no steps?” 

‘Bertie Manners is away, making a three years’ tour of the world,” 
I replied. ‘‘ By the last accounts, he is dying of fever in the West 
Indies. Iam quite sure that his poor mother is quite incapable of 
taking any steps of any kind.” 

‘Take it apart from the extraordinary connivance of circumstances, 
and I reiterate that it was nothing but a most impudent and clumsy 
fraud,” repeated Tom. 
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(y= thing particularly struck me during my career at Oxford 
University ; and that was that at least one half of the “ fast set ” 
of men, if not a greater proportion, consisted of youths, whose resources 
certainly did not warrant their living at the expensive rate they 
assumed. 

For instance. Sons of the clergy, dressed in the most fashionable 
manner, were frequently to be seen driving neat little traps to Abing- 
don, Whitney, Woodstock, or some other of the favourite retreats 
which abound so plentifully near Oxford ; yet all the while these 
youths knew that their fathers were denying themselves, to procure 
for their boys a University education. Sons of widowed mothers, the 
latter of whom, by curtailing the household expenses, could just 
afford to give their darlings the benefit of taking a degree, and whose 
darlings were giving sumptuous dinners, and otherwise entertaining 
their friends in a manner quite regardless of expense ; and young 
men of this class, ad infinitum, went, as is stated above, far towards 
making up that curse of the University, “the fast set.” 

It may reasonably be asked, What is the cause of this state of 
things? Is it that the young generation of to-day is utterly reckless 
and careless? This may be a partial cause for this state of affairs. 

But we must here, as an excuse, inquire how many young men of 
an age ranging from nineteen to twenty years could be found who, 
coming straight from the restrictions of school, into the entire free- 
dom of University life, would not in a greater or lesser degree be 
tempted to fall into many unnecessary and often most reprehensible 
extravagances ? 

Here let us give one more excuse for the reckless undergraduate 
who is by degrees being whirled round, as it were, in a whirlpool of 
fashion, pleasure and ruin. This excuse is the Oxford tradesman. 
It is high time, it has long been high time, for the authorities to 
take the matter in hand and to alter the state of affairs materially. 

The Oxford tradesmen generally give three years’ credit, and I have 
known them even refuse ready money. The reason is obvious; viz., 
the enormous interest charged on the goods supplied, which in the 
first instance are of the highest price and, in most cases, of the lowest 
quality. I have met with honest tradesmen in Oxford ; it is only fair 
to state this; but as a rule they insinuate, nay, even force themselves 
upon men to such an extent, that they are really very much more to 
blame than the undergraduates themselves. 

There is yet another excuse for young men who get into difficul- 
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ties, and live extravagantly ; and that, to coin a word, is the stand- 
off-ishness of the dons. 

A youth at school is restricted by being told what todo. He is 
accustomed to look up to his house-master or even his form-master 
with respect, often mingled with affection. Then comes the change. 
He matriculates at the University. At first the old school influence 
predominates ; but by degrees, and imperceptibly, this influence wears 
away. He has no one to confide in. He recognises the dons as a 
distinct race of men from the rest of humanity, with a manner 
freezing and stiff, that would repel any attempt at confidence, if one 
felt inclined to make overtures of friendship. I am speaking of the 
generality of the Oxford dons. Some are no doubt disposed to be 
friendly and kind; but there is that wretched dislike to anything 
new prevailing in Oxford, and it is this “keeping up the good old 
customs ” that still maintains the old régime of affairs. Consequently 
between the authorities and undergraduates there is an insurpassable 
gulf, only to be crossed when changes have made the University what 
it should be. 

The last reason or excuse I shall mention is, that men who have 
no acquaintance in the University, when they first “go up,” are 
naturally anxious to get into a ‘good set.” This is next door to 
impossible unless you have money, or live as though you had it. 
By the “ best set” I do not mean the young nobility, or indeed any 
titled men, who, I am sorry to say, are very often far removed from 
being the best set; but I mean the set of honest, well-meaning 
English gentlemen, well-bred and very polite in manner. Yet they 
do not become intimate with you unless, as I said before, you either 
have a respectable income or live as though you had it. Thus the 
son of your tailor, familiarly termed ‘‘ Snips,” may be in the best set, 
and you, who patronise Snips’ father, will be known only as “that 
smug Brown :” smug to the Oxford men being what a fool is to the 
world in general. 

Having thus moralised for a short time on the evils and defects of 
the University and University life: although volumes might be written 
on knotty points, and discussions innumerable raised on debatable 
subjects: I will at once commence the short narrative it is intended 
to offer to the reader’s critical, but let us hope, lenient eye. 

The hero of our tale was not a noble, stalwart fellow of the “ Tom 
Brown” type. He was a very small, shabbily-dressed man, with 
worn features, and a mournful expression on his face, which told of 
want and poverty. The first time I ever saw Casby was one day 
when, walking up the High Street to my college, with two or three 
other men, one of them pointed him out to me, saying as he did 
so: “That’s one of our freshmen, Casby by name. Lively looking 
bird, isn’t he?” 

Whether it was something in the “lively bird’s ” worn out clothes 
and dejected appearance that inspired me with pity and curiosity, I 
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cannot say; but I was strangely attracted towards the certainly un- 
attractive object of our attention, and told Blyth, who had made the 
remark, that I should like to meet Casby some day. 

“* My dear fellow,” was the astonished rejoinder, “ you don’t mean 
to say you want to know a ‘smug’ like that man! Why, look at his 
clothes! You would be the laughing stock of the whole place if you 
went about with him. Besides which,” he added, “the fellow has 
not a penny to bless himself with, and is not even respectably con- 
nected !” 

Blyth’s father had made a large fortune by manufacturing coffee- 
pots, and certainly no one could accuse him of not having a penny 
to bless himself with. On the contrary he had a great many pennies, 
but whether he was blessing himself with them or the reverse is a 
matter into which we will not enter. 

“You're wrong this time, Pot,” retorted Vere, another of the party. 
“‘T know, or rather did know, his people well. They had a place 
down in our part of the world, and were one of the best families in 
the county ; but the father got mixed up in some unlucky speculations, 
and lost all his coin. The governor has asked me to call on Casby, 
and I shall certainly look him up when I find time.” 

Blyth, who always disliked any reference to his father’s business, 
and the nickname of Pot being extremely distasteful to him, shortly 
afterwards left us. As I walked to Vere’s rooms, I questioned him 
more particularly concerning Casby’s affairs ; consequently I willingly 
accepted the invitation to call that evening with him, when Vere laugh- 
ingly suggested that we should do so. 

About nine o’clock we knocked at Casby’s door, and entered the 
room. 

The room was plainly, but comfortably furnished; and, having 
ensconced myself in an easy chair, I prepared to make conversation, 
and if possible enliven the melancholy and seedy-looking tenant to 
the best of my ability. 

Judge then of my astonishment when Casby began with an easy 
yet courteous manner to talk fluently about every topic of interest. 
After the first few minutes it was easily perceptible that Casby was 
an uncommonly good talker, and moreover a very well informed man. 
Politics, the theatre, race meetings, and various other subjects of 
interest were discussed, and on each Casby displayed an amount ot 
knowledge which was really astounding. I think Vere was equally 
surprised, for as we left the rooms he said to me, “ Mark my words: 
that fellow will either turn out a great man or a swindler.” 

These words seemed rather vague and incongruous, but time 
showed that Vere was perfectly right ; in which way we shall see later 
on. 

The next term Casby seemed suddenly to have changed. The 
haggard, worn look was no longer there. No one dressed better or 
looked a more thorough gentleman than Casby. Everyone who 
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knew him was charmed with his company. His powers of oratory 
rendered him an acquisition at the Union Debating Society. He was 
known by name to the whole University, and had, by mere talent, 
firmly won a position in the “ best set.” 

Now at the commencement of our tale we stated that it was impos- 
sible to do this without money, and Casby, as we know, had not a 
superfluous amount of this necessary evil. Yet Casby was living as 
though he had a large income. His wine and cigars were noted for 
their excellence ; his dinners were the subject of much conversation 
among the men; and Casby’s opinion about the winner of the next 
Derby or Oaks was a thing worth knowing. 

Strange to say, the man who was Casby’s most intimate friend and 
confidant at this period was Blyth, who informed his friends that 
Casby was an awfully good sort of fellow, you know; a thorough man 
of the world and of a good old family. 

During Casby’s third term at Oxford, Vere and I did not see much 
of him. Hard at work for our final examination, we were engaged in 
reading most of the day, and scarcely found time for any relaxation 
from our work. Consequently, we were considerably astonished to 
find, one evening, the whole hall in which we met for dinner ringing 
with Casby’s name, and on further inquiry learnt that Casby and 
Blyth were no longer members of the University. The story was, 
that after having borrowed money until he could borrow no more, and 
the tradesmen were beginning to get anxious about the large sums 
which were owed them, Casby had forged the name of one of his 
uncles, thereby procuring several thousand pounds; and was now, 
no one, except Blyth, who was with him, knew where. 

Hoping that we should find the story false, immediately after 
dinner Vere and I wended our way to Casby’s college to find out the 
true state of things. First of all we inquired of the porter, who was 
reticent and seemed to wish to avoid the subject as much as possible, 

While, however, we were endeavouring to question him, a cab 
drove up, and a widow lady alighted. 

The features left no doubt as to who it was: the striking resem- 
blance to Casby at once told us that it was his mother. The weary 
look that I had seen on Casby’s face the first time I saw him was 
there; the same eyes; and the well-worn mourning dress told us the 
old, old story of a mother’s denial for her son, and the son’s requital 
for the denial. 

It was some time before Mrs. Casby could speak for sobbing, and 
when she could utter a few words they seemed to die away as the 
facts of the case came more plainly before her. 

Though Vere and I offered every assistance in our power, and as 
much consolation as was possible, yet we were so deeply moved by 
the piteous sight of the poor old white-headed lady that we were very 
nearly breaking down ourselves. 

Mrs. Casby expressed her intention of returning’ the same evening, 
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notwithstanding all Vere and I could do in trying to persuade her to 
stay in Oxford one night, if only for the sake of rest. But it was 
useless. Mrs. Casby had a short interview with the Dean, and left 
that night, taking with her most of her son’s belongings. Before she 
left, on bidding us farewell, the poor lady burst into tears and forced 
upon Vere a handsome silver flask, while I was the recipient of a hand- 
some riding whip. ‘‘To remember my poor boy by,” as the widow said. 

Neither Vere nor I felt fit for work that night. We smoked and 
talked with a sorrowful thought of the old lady, whose trials were so 
many and bitter. 

Two days afterwards, a note came from Casby’s old college, which 
upon opening I found to be from the Dean, requesting Vere and 
myself to call upon him at one o’clock that morning. 

There is always something dreadful and awe-inspiring about visit- 
ing a Dean at Oxford. Men are generally summoned to appear 
before the Dean when they have committed any crime, or otherwise 
broken the rules of the University. It may be argued that the Dean 
of another college has no jurisdiction over men outside his own walls. 
That is true, but the Dean of Casby’s college was at the time Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Vice-Chancellor is all-powerful. 

It was therefore with a considerable amount of timidity that Vere 
and I assumed our caps and gowns, and, turning over in our minds 
everything that we had done lately that was extraordinarily bad, 
knocked at the Dean’s door. 

We were ushered into the learned gentleman’s study, and heard a 
tale that left us almost dumb with amazement. 

The mother of Casby had never been to Oxford at all. The white- 
haired lady was none other than Casby himself, who, under pretence 
of coming to see about the state of things, had cleverly endeavoured 
to take away most of his valuable property. ‘‘ And, gentlemen,” said 
the Dean, “it will be perhaps as well if we were to keep this matter 
to ourselves ; for the widow, after great persuasion, permitted me to 
lend her five pounds!” 

We left the Dean, who, I think, half fancied that we were in the 
plot, and had asked us there to try and find out what we knew about 
the matter; and when we had got outside, could contain ourselves 
no longer. The poor Dean, deploring his £45, which, after so much 
pressing and hesitation, the widow had consented to take; the pre- 
sents given to us in memory of the son; all combined to give the 
affair so ludicrous an aspect, that we burst into a prolonged and un- 
controllable fit of laughter. 

“Just think,” cried Vere, “ what fools we made of ourselves!” 

“Ves,” added I; ‘we had better take the Dean’s advice, and let 
no one know anything about it.” 

And I do not believe that anyone does know anything to this day, 
except the Dean, the porter, Jack Vere and I, about Casby’s dodge, 
and the way we were taken in. 
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It was about two years after this event—during which period 
neither Vere nor I, nor indeed anyone that we knew of, had heard 
any news of Casby or Blyth—that I met Vere in Chancery Lane one 
afternoon, and agreed to dine with him at his club the following 
evening. 

We had never lost sight of one another, and having contracted a 
firm friendship in the old days at Oxford, had, since we had taken 
our degrees, frequently met in town, where Vere was now residing, 
I, in my frequent visits to London, made a point of never leaving 
without either spending a day or part of a day in his company. 
Consequently, next evening, waiting in Vere’s sitting-room until, 
having finished his toilette, we might adjourn to his club, I happened 
to take up the evening paper which was lying on the table, and, cast- 
ing my eye down the leading articles, came across the following 
extract, which I copy from the original. 


A CLEVER SWINDLE. 


A fraud of the most impudent and bare-faced description has 
lately been perpetrated in London by two gentlemen styling them- 
selves Messrs. Pryce and Fowler, Solicitors, but who were in reality 
two clever rogues, whose names were respectively Casby and Blyth. 

The details are as follows. 

These two gentlemen, who we understand are wanted for similar 
freaks of the same description, recently hired an office in the City, 
had it most sumptuously fitted up in the newest style, and a brass 
plate affixed to the door with the inscription, Messrs. Pryce, Fowler 
and Son, Solicitors, Land Agents, &c., and placed in numerous 
country local papers the following advertisement : 

“ Adoption, £200. This sum will be paid, together with a further 
annual sum of £150 to any respectable person (country farmer pre- 
ferred) who will for a period of six years take sole charge of a child 
(girl), aged five years; parents going abroad. Expense not so much 
an object as comfortable home. Respectable persons must apply 
personally to Messrs. Pryce, Fowler and Son, Solicitors, go9, Lombard 
Street. References given and required.” 

We learn from one of the applicants that, in answer to this adver- 
tisement, she went up from near Peterborough on the Thursday 
morning, and found on her arrival at the office that there was little 
chance of an interview that day, the place being besieged by an 
enormous crowd, chiefly consisting of farmers’ wives from the country, 
who were evidently bent on the same errand as herself. 

After waiting for two hours, however, she was ushered into a 
private room, where a benevolent old gentleman, busily engaged in 
writing, courteously invited her to be seated, saying that he would 
attend to her in a few moments. 

When the benevolent old gentleman did attend to her, he held out 
great hopes of a satisfactory result, and success to her application ; 























having previously questioned her rigidly as to the clergyman of the 
parish, etc. Our informant makes no secret of having offered the 
old gentleman a portion of the money, in the event of her applica- 
tion proving successful, but states that the old gentleman firmly yet 
kindly refused the offer, saying that he made a point of never con- 
ducting his business in that manner; but that all that was necessary 
for her to do would be to pay his head clerk the return fare to the 
station nearest her home, and a few other expenses incidental to the 
consideration of her case. This she did, and parted from Mr. Pryce, 
as the benevolent old gentleman styled himself, convinced that her 
application had been successful, and rejoicing in her apparently good 
luck. 

Having been told that, owing to the unprecedented number of 
applications, there was no possibility of the clerk being able to call 
upon her for the next three or four days, and that this being a very 
busy time of the year, none of the other clerks could be spared, she 
waited a week, and wrote to the office, but was greatly surprised to 
find her letter returned with the words “ Gone away” written on the 
envelope. She at once communicated with the police, who informed 
her that they had received more than a thousand inquiries on the 
same subject. 

Another applicant states that there were several clerks in the office, 
and that during her interview with Mr. Pryce or Mr. Fowler, for she 
was uncertain which gentleman questioned her, one of the clerks 
came in twice ; bringing with him, the first time, a number of papers to 
be signed, and saying, the second time, “ His Grace is very sorry he 
cannot keep his appointment to-day, sir, but hopes to be with you 
to-morrow.” 

A more clever or more impudent swindle has scarcely ever been 
perpetrated, and it is roughly estimated that during the few days 
Messrs. Pryce and Fowler tenanted their office in Lombard Street, 
they benefited themselves to the extent of several thousand pounds. 
It speaks volumes for the credulity of people who answer advertise- 
ments at random; but it must be remembered that the advertisement 
was not inserted in the London papers, and country folk are always 
more easily imposed upon than their sharper and more sophisticated 
brethren in the metropolis. We regret to hear that the police have 
up to the present time no clue as to the whereabouts of the male- 
factors. 


That was the last that Vere or I ever heard of Casby. Where he 
is at the present moment, or what doing, no one, so far as we can 
learn, knows. Whether we hear of him again depends a great deal 
upon the success of his first appearance in public. 


ANTONY HERBERT. 
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LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 


By CuarLEs W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF ‘ THrouGH HoLtanp,” 
‘UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 


> Palma de Mallorca, June, 1887. 


Y DEAR E.—With 

the arrival of Dr. Fitz- 
gilbert, the old order of 
things passed away; a new 
reign commenced. It was 
indeed time. 

I have told you how I 
went down from Il Tereno 
to meet the boat. Enrico 
had rattled up with his kar- 
rawakky at the very moment 
the vessel was declared in 
sight. Don Negro, sensible 
and superior dog that he 
was, did not even bark at 
his approach, or attempt to 
follow him at his departure. 
He looked at me with his 
great brown eyes, and great 
broad head, and blinked and 
whined, and in every possible 
way gave me to understand 

ciel. that he knew all about it. 

Something grave was going 

on; a life seemed hovering in the balance ; even the best of dogs 
must remain in the background. 

Enrico, detecting my impatience, put on steam, and we rattled 
down at a breakneck pace. How we escaped overturning was a 
miracle only to be performed by a Mallorcan or a Neapolitan driver. 
In Naples they drive as if pursued by the enemy; but in Mallorca 
I have seen them drive as if pursued by the arch-fiend. I have 
watched half a dozen vehicles racing one behind another with electric 
speed, disappearing in a cloud of dust that filled the atmosphere. 
The S.P.C.A. would do well to look after them. 

In like manner I rattled down to the port; but the end justified 
the occasion. ‘To have missed the arrival would have been a calamity 
without name. It was not to be thought of. But as you already 
know, I was in good time. 

It was a beautiful and brilliant morning, about half-past four, a.m., 
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when the doctor set foot in Palma. If, to mark the event, I 
could only have fired a rocket that should have blazed up into the 
heavens with a great noise, and been seen in England by those whom 
it concerned, how gladly would I have kindled the torch. But no 
doubt anxious hearts over there, even at that early hour, were keep- 
ing vigil and anticipating the event. Uneasy lies the head of care : 
the charged heart beats time heavily to the passing moment, 
Following the doctor down the gangway came Nurse Long. They 
are always distinguished by the title of Nurse, you know, when once 
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they have joined what may be called the Ministering Sisterhood. 
Their dress, too, seems to separate them in some degree from the rest 
of mankind; and Nurse Long’s dress has already attracted great atten- 
tion in Palma. People look upon her as a curiosity. Yet there is 
nothing curious about her, except that, Long by name, she is 
extremely short and little by nature. And even this is not really 
curious, for nature seems to delight in these contradictions. Thus it is 
upon record that the unwise parents of a promising child named her 
Brilliana, and as a natural consequence she grew up exceedingly 
hideous. Not a pretty word to apply to a lady, but truth before all 
things. 

I was at once taken with Nurse Long’s face and expression. There 
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was a calmness and repose about it that would have soothed the most 
refractory patient; and A. was anything but that. I felt certain that 
he would immediately transfer his allegiance from Sister Cecilia, 
sweet though her face, soft though her voice, romantic though her 
name, to Nurse Long. So it proved. 

On landing, of course there was some delay about the luggage. 
This always happens. Something generally goes astray and has to be 
looked for from stem to stern. It is at last found in the most conspi- 
cuous, the most ordinary place. Whilst the doctor went back to the 
vessel to. right whatever was wrong, I conducted Nurse Long to the 
carriage, politely telling her what a treasure I felt she would prove, 
and how terribly she was needed. She accepted my praise very be- 
comingly ; was evidently very modest. Although little, she is not self- 
asserting: an exception to the usual rule. It is, generally speaking, 
your elephants that are amiable. Your grasshoppers, on the contrary, — 
keep you for ever on the look-out, wondering what will come next. 
A bee in a tar-barrel makes more commotion than an elephant would 
make under the most trying circumstances. 

Nurse Long is self-reliant only on the field of battle ; I mean, of 
course, in the exercise of her vocation. There, she is worth her 
weight in gold. 

**T don’t know what I should have done without Dr. Fitzgilbert,” 
she remarked, as I placed her in the carriage. ‘‘ I could never have 
got here without him. Had I been alone on reaching Barcelona, I 
should simply have sat down on my luggage on the platform, cried 
my eyes out, and gone back by the next train. I have never been 
abroad ; and surrounded by that unknown tongue, in the midst of that 
platform crowd, I should have felt more lost than in the deserts of 
Arabia. Fortunately Dr. Fitzgilbert was with me, and so I was 
saved.” 

I don’t know why, but I immediately thought of the Salvation 
Army, and asked Nurse Long if she belonged to it. Why do we 
sometimes ask ridiculous questions at the most inopportune times, 
and then insanely laugh at our own folly? But only I laughed. 
Nurse Long seemed inclined to resent the remark as what the French 
call une plaisanterie. 

“ The doctor certainly seems a host in himself,” I said, changing 
the subject and looking towards the steamer, where he was just 
coming down the gangway for the second time, followed by eight or 
nine men carrying heavy packages. I wondered whether they had 
brought out a winter outfit to Mallorca for summer wear, and turned 
inquiringly to Nurse Long. I think she understood the look, but 
she did not enlighten my ignorance, 

“More than a host,” she remarked, in answer to my remark. 
“Much more than a host; a perfect battalion. From first to last he 
has been most paternal.” 

Considering that the doctor evidently had the advantage of Nurse: 
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Long in point of years, I thought the expression curious. But 
Nurse Long is a Cornish woman, and the Cornish people, as you and 
I know by experience, have all their own original way of talking and 
thinking and acting. Their use of the personal pronoun, too, is quite 
their own. ‘‘She ain’t a-calling o’ we, us don’t belong to she,” as 
Punch once had it, is a phrase after their own heart, and accord- 
ing well with the rules of Cornish grammar. Of course, I refer 
to the humbler classes. 

Nurse Long’s pronouns naturally are perfect. But she is very 
strong upon Cornwall. If there is a paradise upon earth, that is it. 
She also writes regularly every day to a Cornish gentleman. I know 
he is Cornish, because his name begins with Tre: and “ By Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, you may know the Cornish men.” She tells me he is 
her brother ; but as her name does not begin with Tre, I cannot 
quite reconcile the statement with ordinary fact. Brothers and sisters 
generally bear the same name. The sister of Mr. Jones, for instance, 
is not usually Miss Smith. But Nurse Long may have changed her 
name on joining the Ministering Sisterhood: or the gentleman may 
have changed his name on coming into a fortune upon the death of 
a rich aunt or a benevolent uncle. If it is not something of this 
sort, then is Nurse Long throwing dust in my eyes. And my suspicions 
once aroused, a detective would not However, I will let it 
pass. 

But I am leaving our travellers all this time on the quay. This is 
contrary to what happened, for you may be sure that we set off 
the very first moment we were ready. The heavy packages were 
piled upon the roof of the karrawakky, which, to my surprise, did ot 
break down ; the inquisitive custom-house officers were at length 
satisfied of the general harmlessness of the luggage; and we rattled off 
towards the Consulate. Before us was the long, white, dusty road, 
bounded by the fortifications; to our left rose the cathedral, a 
glorious, ever-dignified pile ; to our right broke the blue, shimmering 
waters of the wide and matchless Levant ; above, the sun slowly rolled 
upwards in the equally blue and matchless southern sky. Especially 
blue and beautiful at this early morning hour. In the fuller noon- 
tide glare, the blue fades and almost gives place to an intense, 
brooding whiteness. 

In spite of anxiety, and a certain restless impatience, I think 
Dr. Fitzgilbert was much struck by the incomparable beauty of the 
scene ; the gorgeous colouring, the rainbow atmosphere, which, as I 
have told you, steeps my own imagination in all the dreams of Oriental 
glamour, all the visions of the lotus-eater. But as we journeyed, our 
talk was not of surrounding influences. In as few words as possible, 
I gave him a detailed account of all that had taken place. At much 
that was narrated he shook his head and looked grave; whilst 
Nurse Long, with Cornish energy, occasionally uttered a pious 
exclamation. 
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‘“We have not arrived too soon,” said the doctor, when I ceased. 
** And evidently, nurse, your services will be needed no less than 
mine.” 

“IT shall very humbly come second to you,” replied Nurse Long ; 
and I was still more favourably impressed with her; for the Cornish 
people, of all sects and sizes, denominations and castes, are not parti- 
cularly famous for the virtue of humility. But Nurse Long’s tone 
had the true ring in it. 

** As soon as I saw you, I was sure you had come to meet us,” 
said the doctor, suddenly turning to me. ‘“ The one Saxon face 
amongst all those dark Majorcans could not be mistaken. Forgive 
me for saying that I thought it the most anxious face I had ever seen. 
Then I noticed that you were in deep mourning, and ‘ 

He paused. It was not necessary to complete the unfinished 
sentence. Enough that we were thankful that he was here and still 
needed. 

The carriage passed under the old gateway, and struggled up the 
short steep turning to the Consulate. It rattled over the stones 
with a noise of artillery, and when it stopped, a silence that might be 
felt ensued. We mounted the stairs, beyond the scented branches 
and aromatic herbs. Barbara opened to us: Barbara, sphinx-like, 
impenetrable, portentous. Barbara evidently does not like the idea 
of an English doctor coming over to interfere with her dear Mallorcan 
physicians. She is naturally prejudiced in their favour ; and, with all 
her strong common sense, we cannot wonder at it. We are all more 
or less creatures of prejudice. Better that, perhaps, than to be 
swayed about with every wind that blows. So let us keep our preju- 
dices in repair, and take care that they are of the right sort. 

As I have told you, with the arrival of Doctor Fitzgilbert another 
reign commenced. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! Old things became 
new. In less than an hour, he and Nurse Long had so asserted their 
influence that you would never have recognised the invalid, his con- 
dition and surroundings, from what had been. ‘The weight of an 
incubus fell from me. I now felt that, humanly speaking, every- 
thing might be hoped for. At any rate, everything would be done 
that could be done, and the issue was not in our hands. Dr. Fitz- 
gilbert did not attempt to conceal from himself or from us that the 
greatest danger existed. 

The Mallorcan doctors, naturally enough, did not very much like 
the new order of things. Le roi est mort, vive le roi, is all very well 
for the reigning monarch. However much they were deferred to ; 
however delicately it was intimated that Dr. Fitzgilbert must now 
take chief control of the case ; it was difficult to conceal a certain 
feeling of soreness in the matter. Perhaps we should have felt the 
same under similar circumstances. Dr. O., who had merely been 
called in in consultation, retired from the field. His duties were 
ended. It was arranged that Dr. N. should call in occasionally, and 
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that Dr. M. should continue his attendance in conjunction with Dr. 
Fitzgilbert. 

But Dr. M. very soon declared that he could not agree with the 
new treatment; could not sanction it or give it the light of his 
countenance. Under its effects the patient must sink. 

And perhaps from his own point of view he was right. The 
English and Mallorcan constitutions are essentially different, and 
what would cure in the one case might possibly kill in the other. 
Certainly I think that A. could never have survived the Mallorcan 
treatment. What the English is to do for him, still weighs in the 
balance ; time alone can bring us the result. 





NEAR PALMA, 


Not Dr. M. only protested against the new departure. The very 
morning after Dr. Fitzgilbert’s arrival, the medical Paganini entered 
the sick-room, playfully toying with his shears, for which he evidently 
possesses a tender affection ; gave one look at the condition of affairs, 
and fled with a howl and a rapidity that might have led one to 
imagine he was being pursued by that evil spirit with whom the 
musical Paganini was said to have dealings. 

He fled; and he never returned. We have not seen him again, 
with the exception of one morning when the doctor and I paid a 
visit to the chemist. As we entered by one door, he caught sight of 
us and fled by the other ; fled, without a moment’s pause, with the 
sentence he was uttering unfinished. Shears in hand, he disappeared 
rapidly down the narrow street, as silent and almost as intangible as 
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a shadow. Yet there was something so quaint and funny about him, 
that, in spite of his eccentricity : nay, perhaps for very reason of its 
existence : we all liked him and regretted the humour his daily visits 
had brought with them. 

In like manner, Dr. M. retired at the end of the second day. This 
was good and conscientious on his part. Unable to agree with the 
present treatment, he felt it impossible to countenance what his judg- 
ment condemned. Under the circumstances it was better to with- 
draw. He did so, with a warning that whatever this system might 
produce in England, it must prove fatal in Mallorca. 

On first arriving, Dr. Fitzgilbert had not been in the house an 
hour before an amusing incident took place. He was very much in 
want of some ice, but there was no one to ask for it. Barbara had 
“no English,” we had no Mallorcan. Our host was resting. We 
might be in this condition, playing at cross questions and crooked 
answers for some time to come. 

However, we laid siege to Barbara. The doctor, like a true 
Englishman, attacked her vigorously in his native tongue. She 
looked coldly upon him. I wish I could give you her portrait, as 
she stood listening to a language of which she could not understand 
a word. ‘The firmly-set mouth, the drooping, disdainful eyes, yet 
without a suspicion of disrespect about them. Barbara is inimitable. 
She is that rare thing upon earth—a character. There is an old 
saying that one sheep is very much like another sheep, or something 
to that effect. So is it, I think, with mankind. You seldom come 
upon one who stands out with marked individuality. It is these 
exceptions that rule their little world: their circle, narrow or wide, 
as it may chance to be. These it is who become popes and heroes 
and models to their companions, and permanently influence them 
for good or ill. It is impossible to realise how much a man’s 
character, and consequently his career through life, is determined by 
the great power of personal influence. 

But to return to Barbara—no doubt an influence in her way, and 
in her day, and in her little world. e« 

The doctor asked very emphatically and distinctly for what he 
wanted. After all, he could only ask for ice, but he put it in six 
differext forms. He may have thought that the difference between 
English and Mallorcan was a mere matter of construction ; I don’t 
know ; the mind of man is ingenious. 

Barbara gazed out of her great black eyes, disapproving, per- 
plexed and bewildered, doing her best to solve the riddle. Then 
she caught the word zce. She gave a cry, her face broadened into a 
half smile, and with a flash of intelligence she rapidly disappeared. 
Barbara understood. 

Winding her quick flight down the great stone staircases, she 
crossed the courtyard and was lost to sight. 

In about ten minutes, she returned. The doctor was in the 
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drawing-room, waiting, more or less impatiently, for the ice. We 
were conversing in low tones, when in came Barbara, both arms full, 
staggering under the weight of an immense bunch of leeks or onions! 
There was triumph in her look ; there grew perplexity in ours. Had 
Barbara, too, gone mad? with worry, or the weight and woe of her 
responsibilities, or the extreme heat? It was not impossible. Many 
a weak brain has given way whose lines of life have been less thrown 
out than were Barbara’s just now. But then Barbara has not a weak 
brain, and her jet black eyes were clear and steady. No; she was 
not mad. 

“‘There’s your ice,” said Barbara, in Mallorcan—I could just 
understand her. ‘What are you going to do with it? How is it to 
be prepared ?” 

How indeed! For seasoning purposes, here was a six months’ 
supply. As far as the sick room was concerned it would last a life- 
time. I suggested that they should go and do duty amongst the 
scented branches and aromatic leaves that strewed the staircases ; but 
Barbara’s practical ideas upon thrift forbade the waste. 

It soon became evident that zce, or rather its equivalent in sound, 
was Mallorcan for leek or onion, and so the mistake hadarisen. But 
the misunderstanding was so ludicrous ; it was such an absurd instance 
of cross question and crooked answer; Barbara looked so ridiculous 
as she staggered in with her savoury but most unexpected burden, and 
we were so amazed and confounded, that, in spite of all our trouble 
and anxiety, long and silent laughter was all the answer she received. 
Then light dawned upon her ; she, too, began to understand that we 
had been playing at cross questions ; and her face relaxed into a 
genuine smile as she took in the humour of the situation. 

“Santa Barbara!” I cried, perhaps because it was about all I 
could say in Mallorcan. And, with a laugh and a shake of the head, . 
and an upright carriage and a firm but beautifully soft step, she 
clasped her precious bundle of leeks close and fast, and retreated to 
her own dominions. 

A soft step. Who does not appreciate it? Oh, those women who 
go through the world with loud tread and heavy footfall! How they 
lacerate one’s nerves! Is it not the next worst thing to a loud voice, 
this masculine tread in woman, who should go softly and speak 
gently all the days of her life? 

Barbara retired ; but the matter was only delayed, not denied. 
Presently, the ice, hitherto proscribed, appeared ; cooling to heated 
rooms, refreshing to parched and fevered lips. As I have told you, 
a new reign had commenced. 

Some days have gone on since the eventful morning of the arrival. 
Our anxiety continues. Danger, great danger, still exists. The 
fluctuations in the state of the patient are remarkable. The improve- 
ment of one hour gives place to an increased temperature the next. 
A lucid interval is very quickly followed by delirium. 
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Yet one’s daily life of course has to go on, as if there were no such 
thing as trouble and illness and anxiety to weight the passing hours. 
Those who are in health must endeavour to remain so. Thus, at 
about ten o’clock every morning, Nurse Long, who has kept vigil all 
night, has to go out for an hour’s walk, by strict orders, before lying 
down. 

The doctor and I generally accompany her. Nothing would per- 
suade her to sally forth alone. She did so the second morning after 
her arrival, and lost herself in the perplexing streets of Palma. 
Imagine her position—unable to speak a word of the language, and 
so not daring to enter a shop or address anyone who passed her by. 
She arrived back again at the end of three hours in a most hysterical 
condition, and fainted dead away from fatigue and fright. 

Therefore we now accompany her. This daily exercise is abso- 
lutely necessary under the circumstances, and in this enervating 
climate. The heat is intense, and is much against the patient. Day 
after day the sky is cloudless, growing white and heated as a furnace 
towards noon. ‘The glare of the sun is so great that it is difficult to 
go. out without the protection of large blue glasses ; double glasses 
or pince-nez, that you perch upon the nose. The first morning that 
we all three wore them, Mr. Bateman met us, and graphically de- 
clared that we looked like three owls in a row, charging the world. 
They certainly do not add to one’s beauty, but it is astonishing how 
quickly human nature yields to the inevitable. This power of adapt- 
ing oneself to circumstances, this acceptance of what must be, is one 
of man’s best gifts. 

It is interesting also to pilot Nurse Long about the streets of Palma. 
Everything is new and strange to her, who has never been abroad 
before. It is a sudden change to another world; and her remarks 
upon all she sees, her wonder and surprise, are very refreshing. She 
much admires the effect of the mantillas, and I fancy is meditating 
this change of costume, under pretence that a bonnet is too hot for 
the climate. Of course vanity is really at the bottom of the idea; 
but we can fancy ourselves into anything, and personal deception is 
the commonest of human weaknesses. Her favourite shop is the 
pastrycook’s, to which we pay regular and devoted visits: her fa- 
vourite sweetmeat, burnt almonds of the most refined description. 
She tells me they help to keep her awake at night. 

Nurse Long’s costume attracts great attention in our walks. Nothing 
like it has ever been seen. If she paraded up and down the Rambla 
at the fashionable hour, she would make a sort of Royal Progress. 
The crowd would divide to let her pass. They cannot quite make it 
out. Her dress is not that of a nun; as certainly it is not that 
of a person living the ordinary life of the world. She must be some- 
thing apart. 

The doctor is equally the hero of the hour; in the ladies’ eyes 
much more so. He is much admired. They have declared that he 
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is an Adonis in face and form. The fact of his having come all the 
way from England proves him gifted with supernatural powers. They 
may not be gifts of healing, but they must be supernatural. 
Fortunately, our earlier walk is taken at an hour when the fashion- 
able world is still invisible. We can patrol the streets, and visit the 
prison, and enter the churches, and point out to Nurse Long all the 
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beauties and wonders and distinctive features of the town, without at- 
tracting too much notice. But sometimes the doctor and I stroll upon 
the fashionable Rambla at the fashionable hour, and then we are the 
observed of all observers. Of course the doctor is the lion; I am 
merely the lion’s keeper. 

Our earlier walk generally lands us at my dungeon. This is almost 
as certain as that the needle draws to the pole. _It lies on the way 
to the telegraph office ; and regularly, night and morning, the doctor 
telegraphs a bulletin to England. After the hot outside glare, the 
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rooms of the dungeon are cool and refreshing. As we cross the 
courtyard, I point out to Nurse Long a fathomless abyss, down 
which, night by night, I escape death and destruction. She shudders 
and turns pale. 

We mount the staircase, and I open the doors with my passe- 
partout. We enter the silent, shuttered rooms, lofty, large, and 
echoing. I describe to her my nightly emotions as I tread them, 
lonely and alone, in impenetrable darkness. Nurse Long is very 
emotional. She turns faint, and sinks into a chair. It is an 
American rocking-chair, and inconvenient for fainting purposes: 
so she thinks better of it. 

There is lemonade on the table, duly made and left there by the 
ever-devoted Catalina, for my especial refreshment on arriving in the 
small hours of the night. Nurse Long accepts a reviving draught. 
It matches so well the refreshing coolness of the rooms, that I can 
do no less than offer one to the doctor. He, too, accepts it—and 
returns to the charge. This takes place regularly every morning ; so 
that regularly every night I find myself in the position of Mother 
Hubbard’s dog. My bottle is empty. Mother Hubbard’s dog pro- 
bably howled: I do not howl. Catalina is under the happy delusion 
that I thoroughly appreciate her lemonade. Every morning when 
she arrives, the bottle is as dry as some of the Mallorcan wells that 
suddenly became exhausted after the earthquake in April. If Catalina 
only knew it, I also am quite as dry as either the bottle or the wells. 

When Nurse Long has quite revived, and the doctor has quite 
finished the lemonade; looking very much like Oliver, but knowing 
that it is useless to ask for more; we go into the garden to pick 
flowers for A. 

Immediately the room containing the fifty milliner young women 
is in commotion. It becomes the arena of a pantomime. Their 
faces have all more or less grown pale with anxiety. They clasp their 
hands, and in dumb motion ask for news of the invalid. Is he better? 
Is there more hope? They catch sight of the nurse’s costume, and 
for a moment their feminine nature asserts itself. Their thoughts are 
diverted by curiosity. But only for a moment. They turn to the 
doctor, and sign to him that if he will only restore A. to health and 
the palace, they will for ever remember him in their prayers, All are 
shedding tears, and a few are sobbing. After all, I think the Mallor- 
cans must be very warm-hearted, with a great deal of nice feeling 
and sentiment about them. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this emotion, it is evident that a step is 
heard upon the stairs: the step of the duenna or female Gorgon 
who superintends this galaxy of Mallorcan beauty. The transforma- 
tion scene is startling, rapid, and complete. A sudden rush, a scram- 
ble, a scraping of chairs, and the windows are deserted. The click of 
fifty needles is distinctly heard. ‘They appear to be working as for a 
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emotion exhibited by these industrious young women. AsI have 
told you, A. paid them no attention whatever ; never looked at them ; 
never talked to them or sent them bouquets from his garden; voted 
them a nuisance ; sat with his back turned to them in our frequent 
lounges and siestas under the trees. He even went so far as to ask 
me whether I thought he might venture to petition the lady Gorgon 
to have the window frames fastened down, and filled in with ground 
glass. On the whole, I thought not. It seemed rather hard to de- 
prive fifty lovesick but industrious young women of fresh air, and blue 
skies, and heaven’s pure light. I advised him to bear his burden 
until it became quite insupportable. 

For my own part, I see nothing insupportable in the situation. 
Many of the girls are extremely pretty ; some quite ladylike; all are 
modest and weil-conducted ; exceedingly so. I think they ought to 
be encouraged. Were it my own case, I should send them bouquets 
to brighten their great barn of a room ; confections from the pastry- 
cook’s to sweeten their prosy lives. But, perhaps, A.’s is the wiser 
course. It may be born of experience, too. You see they are not 
likely to fall in love with me. Nobody ever does. A bookworm, as 
A. put it, who spends his days in translating verses from the Hebrew 
and his nights in study, which not only is wasting to oil but to 
beauty also. 

But if these industrious and sensible and modest young women 
have fallen in love with A., I can only say that I don’t wonder at 
it. They have shown their good taste as well as their sense. Think 
of their daily lives ; the dull routine of their work ; their few distrac- 
tions ; one day resembling another ; les années qui se suivent et se 
ressemblent. Then suddenly the empty palace is inhabited. They 
have never before had such a neighbour; they never will again. 
Earth has become paradise. This garden has become Eden, as yet 
without an Eve. Ah! if only one of them were noble, and might 
aspire But, alas! they are none of them noble, and must not 
aspire. 

Then, on the other hand, think of A. But no, you cannot think 
of him. You do not know him. There are things beyond the 
imagination. The blue of southern skies; the rainbow atmos- 
pheres of the East ; the soft beauty of the Andalusians ; the perfec- 
tions of unseen Greek sculpture ; the song of the bird in the Garden 
of Armida; the dreams of the lotus-eater; the helpless, hopeless 
condition of these fifty young women. “’Tis better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all.” Is this true? At least it 
must depend on the nature of the loss. 

The world is full of misunderstandings and wrong impressions. 
We are all at hopelessly cross purposes one with another. Life is a 
game at the Rules of Contrary. It always has been so; it always 
will be so ; until that day arrives, already foretold, when men will be 
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But, on mature consideration, I am surprised at all the interest and 
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able to read each other’s thoughts. Then, no doubt, speech: only 
given to man it is said to conceal thought: will be done away with. 
As concealment will then no longer be possible, speech, on the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, must die out. 

But as I do not wish to intrude upon you the elements of logic, 
metaphysics, or philosophy : lest, endeavouring to show my wisdom, I 
prove my folly by getting out of my depth: we will return to our sheep. 

So in our daily visits to the dungeon, we gather for A. a fresh 
bouquet of flowers : rich plumbago, gorgeous geraniums, sweet verbena 
and scented jessamine : we cross the silent and desolate rooms, and 
pass out into the street. Our next visit is to the telegraph office, and 
we consult as to how we can give most consolation without unduly 
raising hopes in those that are afar off. We never send to-day’s 
message without wondering what to-morrow will bring forth. Will the 
day come when we shall be able to flash the words : Out of danger? 
And yet another day and a last, with the one word: Convalescent ? 

In the meantime, the days pass. Anxiety is our portion ; alternate 
hope and fear; the improvement of one hour giving way to the 
relapse of the next. It is unusual; it is puzzling and discouraging. 
Dr. Fitzgilbert is doing everything that skill and attention, thought 
and experience, can suggest: but the enemy is not subdued. The 
intense heat of the weather makes the task almost impossible, or 
would seem to do so. It is most unusual heat, even for Palma, and 
cannot be described ; quite a different heat from anything English ; 
hotter than the hottest day ever experienced in our island. You can- 
not imagine it. I revel in it: the only one of our little community 
to whom it seems to come with healing on its wings. The extreme 
heat of the South, the dry, bracing air of a Norwegian winter, to 
me both are alike good. Here, I try to heighten my enjoyment by 
the force of contrast: by imagining that you are all suffering from 
East winds and all the discomforts of an English climate. 

Barbara has become reconciled to the change of doctors and 
treatment; has at length received Dr. Fitzgilbert into her good 
graces. The citadel of her heart was only gradually stormed, but, 
like the slow changes of a barometer, it is more likely to last. 
For either of us I believe she would take a pilgrimage, or do penance, 
in the dead of night. No one knows when she goes to bed or when 
she gets up. My impression is that for the occasion she has become 
endowed with superhuman faculties. She is a mystery for the time 
being; ds impenetrable as the Sphinx, as obscure as the Oracle. 
But a Sphinx, an Oracle, altogether benevolent and well-disposed. 

She still goes to early morning church, armed with her capacious 
basket. The day would not begin well for Barbara if she did not tell 
her beads under that sacred roof. Then she flits away to market; an 
interesting figure, hurrying leisurely (if you can make anything of the 
expression) through the picturesque streets of this ever picturesque 
Palma de Mallorca. The sun has risen; everything is bright and 
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glowing and glorious ; the very sensation of existence is an exquisite 
pleasure ; you are exhilarated, you are intoxicated with this ether ; 
your burden of care has just fallen from you; your skeleton has 
evaporated ; you feel spiritualised ; you have taken the wings of the 
morning ; your grosser earthly nature has been left behind, with 
your skeleton and your care ; and on those wings of the morning you 
mount, you fly through space, into eternal, illimitable regions. It is 
ecstasy as true as it is rare. Make the most of it when it comes. 

I have told you, mazntes et maintes fois, as the old French, patois- 
loving servants of our childhood used to say to us, that we are 
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in Barbara’s good graces. But this is as nothing, compared with 
the favour into which she has received Nurse Long. Probably, with 
one of her own sex, she thinks that she may venture more. To her 
she has become, for Barbara, almost affectionate and demonstrative. 
She watches her movements; seeks every opportunity to do her a 
kindness ; suggests anything that she thinks will be for her comfort. 
Suddenly she will throw her arms round her in a large, comprehen- 
sive, motherly embrace. We should not like that. At least I can 
speak for myself. I decline to make rash assertions on behalf of the 
doctor, for which he might call me to account. Besides, I am not 
so sure of him as of myself. 

Barbara stands over Nurse Long at her meals, forcing her to eat. 
Poor Nurse has no appetite, and Barbara is concerned about her. 
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This enervating heat is very trying, and to Nurse it is a new experi- 
ence. Night after night of course she has’to keep vigil, and for my 
own part, I marvel whence comes her strength and energy. She is 
small and delicate-looking, yet after nights of watching seems as fresh 
and lively and ready for work as ever. She is now single-handed, 
and Dr. Fitzgilbert tells me he believes she will inevitably break 
down without further help. Of that I think there can be no doubt. 
Human nature cannot go on for ever, like—once more and for the 
last time—Tennyson’s brook. 

Further help is not to be had in Palma de Mallorca. The reason 
that Nurse Long is now single-handed, is in this wise :—-When the 
Sister Superior heard of the arrival of the English nurse, she sent a 
very polite message to the effect that Sister Cecilia’s services having, 
in her opinion, now become superfluous, she had better retire from 
the scene. 

“I think so too,” said Dr. Fitzgilbert. ‘She is really no longer 
of any use. She is too inexperienced to reli¢éve Nurse Long at night, 
and at all other times we can do without her. It would, indeed, be 
rather embarrassing if she remained, for she would be rather in the 
way.” 

“ But Sister Cecilia is A.’s favourite,” our host remarked. ‘ He 
will miss her, and will throw himself into a terrible state of agitation ; 
work himself up into a higher state of temperature than ever. That 
would be the last straw.” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” replied the doctor. ‘ Sister Cecilia. is 
very amiable, but she is useless ; and even if we wanted:her ever’so, 
you see the Sister Superior objects to her remaining.” 

“She probably thinks of “es convenances. With a houseful. of 
bachelors x 

“Oh, really!” interrupted the doctor, with virtuous indignation. 
“Tam sure that everyone here is like the Chevalier Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche.” 

“‘T should make a poor figure as a chevalier,” timidly murmured 
Nurse Long. She was assisting at the consultation, for the subject 
really concerned her more than anyone else. ‘ But with regard to 
Sister Cecilia’s resignation” (you might have thought it treated 
of a change of ministry), “I believe that if you were to reason with 
Mr. A. ——” 

‘“ How reason with a man who has lost his reason?” I ventured 
to say. ‘But, in the present instance, I think you are creating a 
difficulty: turning a molehill into a mountain. A.’s preference for 
Sister Cecilia is one of delirium. He will no more remark her 
absence than he is really conscious of his preference. All you have 
to do is to say nothing to him about it.” 

So Sister Cecilia departed, and Nurse Long entered upon her 
solitary reign. We were very sorry to lose the Sister. She was very 
sorry to go. She was very soft and sweet and pleasant. When she 
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bade us farewell, tears trembled in her voice—and in her eyes. I 
don’t believe they were all for A. Dear Sister Cecilia. 

A day or two passed on, and then James, as I had prophesied, gave 
in. Typhoid fever had unmistakably set its seal upon him. Troubles 
were increasing, complications were coming upon us. Who next might 
not be attacked by this fell disease ? 

“I really don’t know what’s to be done,” said Dr. Fitzgilbert that 
night, as we were taking our evening stroll together. ‘‘ Things are grow- 
ing serious. If Nurse Long was likely to knock up with one invalid 
on hand, she will certainly never stand the strain of two.” 

Every evening about half-past ten, we go out for a walk under the 
night skies. The town is quiet; the clear sky is studded with its 
moving constellations and flashing stars; the streets are deserted; ‘“‘all 
the air a solemn stillness holds ;” everything on earth or above it 
suggests infinite repose. It is the pleasantest hour of the twenty-four. 

We generally begin with the breakwater, and watch the lights of 
the fishing-boats gleaming upon the sea. We pass the cabaret upon 
the quay, almost at the commencement of the breakwater, and the 
silence and darkness are broken by a sudden glare and noise. Within 
the house, men and women are dancing the wild, uncouth dances of 
this sunny south. Their feet beat time like castanets to the twang- 
ing of music. Every now and then a shout, or a burst of laughter, 
or acry that would do honour to a wild Indian, points the end of a 
figure. Ungraceful as it all is, wild and abandoned, its effect is not 
half so horrible as that of their unearthly singing. 

Without, a quieter set are seated at tables. One man twangs a sort of 
native mandoline, whilst another sings to the accompaniment. Gener- 
ally the song is merely a prolonged series of melancholy howls, long- 
drawn and horribly vibrant—to coin an adjective; but to-night the 
voice is not bad, and would not be unmusical if the song bore 
the faintest trace of melody. Of this there is none. We do not 
understand the words, and we may be sure that our ignorance in this 
case is bliss.) ‘They make them up as they go along, and call it im- 
provising. When the ideas come slowly, the howls are indefinitely pro- 
longed ; sometimes die out at last for want of breath and inspiration. 
Fancy these “rude barbarians” improvising. What can they know 
of poetry ? of love, and beauty, and sentiment? of everything that 
is refined and ethereal ?—all so necessary to this peculiar genius. The 
Isles of Greece had their Sappho; Italy her Corinne, inspired by 
Madame de Staél; but I have met with no humble follower, even in 
passionate Spain and sunny Mallorca. 

To-night we leave this tintamarre behind us, very willingly. As we 
go further from it, the wild instruments inside and out mingle their 
discords. It would do very well for a bacchanalian revelry in Pan- 
demonium. We reach the end of the breakwater. Here we are 
out of sight and sound of profane orgies. It is a very different and a 
very marvellous scene; the very essence of poetry, indeed ; of love, 
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beauty, and sentiment in its purest type. The sea plashes gently at 
our feet ; washes and surges over the great stones and rocks. The 
shooting stars leave long tracks of light behind them, dying out in the 
eternal silence of space. 

**T don’t know what’s to be done,” muses Dr. Fitzgilbert. ‘ With- 
out more help, Nurse Long will knock up; we shall all knock up. 
And help is not to be found in Palma. If I had only known, and 
brought out two nurses with me instead of one!” 

“A.’s want of progress is very discouraging,” I remark. “It 
really seems as if the fever might be indefinitely prolonged. I fear, 
too, it will go hard with James. He has long been depressed, and 
has visions of leaving his bones in a foreign land. His vitality is 
low. All that is against him.” 

‘* A.’s condition is more than discouraging,” said the doctor. “It 
is inexplicable. It does not yield an inch to ordinary measures. I 
have tried every earthly thing, without apparent result. All I can 
say is that he is no worse than when I arrived. I strongly begin to 
suspect that he is suffering from what is called Mediterranean or 
Malta Typhoid, of which of course I have had no experience. If 
so, he never will get really better until he leaves the island.” 

‘That sounds alarming,” I said. ‘‘ What should we have done if 
you had not come over?” 

The doctor was modestly silent. No answer, indeed, was necessary. 
One knew only too well what we should have done, and what would 
have happened, in all human probability. 

But the present dilemma was serious. No one could afford to 
knock up from overwork. And there was just a chance of others 
falling ill too. For some time, I, for instance, had been subjected to 
the same influences as A. ; was still inhabiting the dungeon, where, it 
seemed probable, lay the seat of danger. Why should not I also 
become victim No. 3? 

‘‘ Why not telegraph for another nurse ?” I suggested. ‘“‘ You will 
want her; you want her now ; and you may as well have her before 
it is too late.” 

“The very thing I have been trying to persuade myself to do,” 
replied Dr. Fitzgilbert. ‘As you say, we want help even now. In 
fact, we cannot possibly do without it.” 

“ And if you telegraph to-night, there will be just time for her to 
catch next Monday’s boat,” I added, by way of strengthening the 
argument. 

‘“‘ Let’s think it over as we go along,” cried the doctor. 

We were then on our way to the telegraph office, our nightly 
mission in our nightly walk. It is just opposite the old Moorish 
fountain, to which you have been introduced. The walk through the 
town is delicious. The echo of our footsteps breaks the silence of 
night. The old watchmen turn their lanterns upon us when we meet 
them, and throw us a ‘Buenas noches, Sefiores!” Perhaps afar 
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off we hear one proclaiming the hour, and the serenity of the’ skies. 
Here and there a gay cavalier stands beneath his lady’s balcony, 
murmuring love vows. She listens—and believes them. A screech- 
owl never fails to fly over the town with unearthly sound—Shake- 
speare’s ‘shrieking harbinger.” 
‘* Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud,” 


The imprisoned quail repeats his mournful note, his monotonous 
protest. He never seems to sleep: the wakefulness of a Promethean 
vulture, without its cruelty. 

“Why not telegraph to-night?” I said, just as we were passing the 
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photographer’s. There all was silent and closed. The poor man 
was resting from his trouble—for he, like everyone else, has his 
burden to bear. Just now it is anxiety for his only child: a bright 
little fellow of four or five, who seems to be going off just as an elder 
brother did a year or two ago. This child is the apple of the father’s 
eye, the delight of his existence. If he is to follow his brother, as 
well that he and his wife should go too, he thinks. To come home 
and find the nest empty and spoiled—we know what it does for the 
birds ; but the suffering of the human heart is past fathoming. 

The photographer is intelligent. He believes in English doctors. 
When I told him that one was coming over, he besought me to bring 
him to his child. He would give the world for his opinion and 
advice—half his substance. I told him it should be done, and 
without any tax upon his hardly-earned resources. 

So, one morning we went together. Dr. Fitzgilbert had a good 
look at the little fellow ; examined and sounded him carefully ; told 
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the father the best medicines to give him ; advised him as to the best 
way of bringing him up. “ Delicate, and needing great care,” he said, 
in reply to the father’s anxious desire for a frank opinion. ‘“ But if 
you can get him through the next three years, you may save him.” 

To-night, I say, all is quiet at the photographer’s, wrapt in dark- 
ness. He rests from his labour, and probably in sleep has found 
oblivion from a haunting fear that by day robs him of half his working 
power. 

By the time we reached the telegraph office, the doctor has made 
up his mind and the message goes forth. 

“James down with typhoid. Must have more help. Send out 
another nurse.” 

The clock pointed to midnight as the words were handed in. 
Another day had begun for Palma: another day in the race of life. 

The message was sent. 

It was done, and we feit that it was well done. When it was 
beyond recall, this came over us with conviction—at all times a pretty 
sure sign that we have done wisely. 

We returned to the Consulate, where I stayed until twd o’clock. 
Then, as usual, I set out on my walk to the dungeon. The doctor 
accompanies me as far as the photographer’s, but no farther. Up to 
this point the way is plain sailing. After that it becomes intricate, 
with: impossible turnings and windings. A comparative stranger would 
hopelessly lose himself. I lose myself, sometimes, though never 
hopelessly. In this respect I am like a cat and always fall on my feet. 

Besides. this, it is soon after passing the photographer’s (when the 
fashionable portion.of the town.commences) that picturesque Romeos 
are whispering love. vows to graceful and confiding Juliets. The 
ladies are generally drooping over balconies, beautiful with wrought 
iron work of delicate design. Now I am quite sure of myself, as I 
have told you before ; but how feel sure of the doctor? He might 
murder one of these gay Lotharios ; entangle himself in an affair of 
the heart; bring forth a tragedy greater, and certainly more em- 
barrassing, than that which overtook the Houses of Capulet and 
Montagu. In short, land us in an all-round state of confusion worse 
confounded. 

So at the photographer’s I wisely part from him, and pursue my 
solitary way alone. I reach the dungeon, unmolested, unmolesting. 
I enter the great gates and grope my way through the courtyard. I 
narrowly escape breaking my neck by climbing outside the first flight 
of stairs instead of inside. As you have heard, there is a fathomless 
abyss here, a bottomless pit. It is pitch dark; inky black; Egyptian 
darkness. The other nine plagues of Egypt are not here; but 
mosquitoes may count as three or four of them rolled into one. 
H. C., at Manacor, I remember, declared they were the whole ten 
distilled into a concentrated essence for his especial torment. 
Perhaps they were, and the results they brought forth were as mar- 
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vellous as they were visible. But you have not forgotten the little 
episode in the old man’s boat : how he passed up a keg of Anisette 
that was worth a guinea a drop ; how it fell into H. C.’s hands; and 
how when it reached mine, the keg, like Mother Hubbard’s Cup- 
board—to quote that lady once more—was dry and empty. I have 
not forgotten it. I shall never forget it. 

I reach the door at last and let myself in. Night after night the 
ordeal grows a little more formidable. Continual dropping will wear 
away a stone. The silence and solemnity of the great rooms become 
more and more appalling. The solitude is more insupportable. I 
think of the days when A. and I were here together, enjoying each 
other’s companionship; when, if our voices did not exactly~“‘ make 
music” in our ears, at least they sounded very much like it. 

I find my way to the oval room, our old dining-room, and light 
my lamp. The shadows it casts grow a little longer every night ; 
more weird, mysterious, portentous. I am evidently growing 
nervous. This nightly weight of solitude is taking effect. I have 
never been deficient in moral courage (it is useless to be always 
modest), but I have never had to go through this nightly ordeal. 
Can you imagine the silence and solitude of a deserted palace? The 
ghosts of past recollections with which it is peopled? I wonder how 
long I shall hold out ? Was it for this that I came out from England ; 
came out with nerves already unstrung and vitality at its lowest ebb? 

The day following the doctor’s summons for more help, came a 
message from England. 

“Your request attended to. Nurse Little leaves on Friday 
evening. Telegraph Interpreter at Barcelona to meet train at 
Portbou.” 

We looked at each other. Vurse Little. Could this be possible? 
or was it a joke on the part of the telegraph officials ? or a misprint ? 
For it frequently happens that a message as it is delivered here, bears 
not the faintest resemblance to the message that left England. Or 
was it simply one of those coincidences that happen in life over and 
over again ; proving every day of our lives that truth is stranger than 
fiction P 

“* Why,” exclaimed the doctor, “the long and the short of it is— 
no, I don’t mean it for a play upon the words—but the long and the 
short of it is, that we shall get into hopeless confusion.” 

“It is certainly a strange coincidence,” I said. 

“It must be a misprint,” decided the doctor. “I, for one, never 
come across these coincidences in real life.” 

“Depend upon it, you will find it here for once.” I replied. 
“Somehow it looks genuine. And as things generally go by con- 
trary, and as Nurse Long is very short, you may take it for granted 
that Nurse Little will be extremely tall.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to laugh. “I think you are a bit of a 
pessimist,” he cried. ‘ Confess it.” 
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“Not at all. Although things generally go by contraries, I have 
a firm conviction that all things come right in the end.” 

** What will be the end of our present complications?” laughed 
the doctor. ‘ Nurse Little, Nurse Long; tall and short by inverse 
ratio. There will be no getting over it. It is frightful to contem- 
plate. However; more help is coming ; that is the chief thing, and 
I am relieved. I am thankful.” 

More days passed on. The boat containing Nurse Little was 
again due on the Tuesday morning. ‘This time the doctor undertook 
to meet it. Nurse Long, keeping watch in the sick-room, could see 
it approaching from afar off. As soon as it was in sight, the doctor 
was to be called, and would then go down to the quay. It wasa 
very simple matter. 

Tuesday morning brought the boat true to its time, and with it, 
arrived Nurse Little. Of course we were right, and she proved ex- 
tremely tall; dignified and commanding. 

Nurse Little, though quite young, has had a great deal of ex- 
perience, especially in typhoid fever. On first arriving she thought 
very seriously, almost the worst, of A.’s condition. It depressed us 
greatly. She was fresh to the case, could form an unbiassed opinion, 
and it,was unfavourable. It seemed our own fears put into words. 
And as day after day passes, and he makes no visible progress, we 
know not what to think. Are we to begin to despair? Even the 
doctor says there must soon be a change for the better, or he shall 
lose heart. 

James, on the other hand, has it well. : No complications, no 
delirium—because no lung affection. His worst symptom is want of 
vitality ; extreme prostration. It remains to be seen whether he can 
battle with this. 

And my own days are now growing short here. The weeks have 
passed, and it is time everyone who can do so escaped from the ex- 
cessive and advancing heat. My next letter will probably be the last 
I shall ever write to you or to anyone from this pleasant and sunny 
Palma de Mallorca. Life is too short, the world too large for repeated 
visits to the same spot. But I trust I may not depart before this wear- 
ing uncertainty has happily terminated, and the dark shadows so 
long hovering about us have fled before the sunshine of returning 
health. 

Fare you well, my sister. Soon the wanderer will return, though 
only for a short season: and another watcher will bear you company 
beside our desolate hearth. 
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‘Tr thou would’st happy be ——” 


“Nay, ’tis not happiness I seek, but rest ! 
Once I sought joy, but long since found the quest 
Was fruitless, and returned, to tread with pain 
This vale of misery.” 


** And thou would’st gain 
Crown without Cross !” 


* Ah no! could I but see 
The distant goal—that were enough for me. 
But to toil on and on unceasingly, 
Groping in darkness, bowed with crushing grief, 
Knowing not where to find aught of relief— 
The burden is too great! If but one star, 
With faint, still light could beckon from afar, 
One smile fall earthward from that distant Land, 
Whither I too would journey , 








“ And whose strand 
Can but be reached through suffering and woe. 
Nor can ¢Ay rest be won till thou shalt know 
That rest and weariness alike are good ; 
That joy and sorrow mingle in one flood. 
—See how yon ship returns with favouring breeze, 
After long battling with tempestuous seas.” 


** Aye—storm-tossed, rudderless, drifts on those hidden rocks 
And sinks, in sight of home ; the frequent shocks 
Too great for its spent strength. 
The waters deep 
Enfold that shattered craft. Thus would I sleep— 
IT am so weary now——” 


** Peace, it is best : 
Live on, nor thus despair. Toil ends in Rest.” 
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STORIES FROM THE STUDIOS. 
A DARK DEED. 


By E. Brartr LEIGHTON. 


Sheer innocent one may be, it is certainly an unpleasant 
thing to be even suspected of having taken part in the perpetra- 

tion of a foul and dastardly crime. That happened once to be my 

unfortunate position, and I give the facts as they really occurred. 

My first studio was the front drawing-room of a small house in 
Notting Hill. It was within a few minutes’ walk of my home, and had 
the additional advantage of being hardly more than a stone’s throw 
from the house of my intimate friend and brother-brush, E. This 
proximity both he and I found convenient, as it enabled us to mutually 
accommodate one another with the loan of various properties: cos- 
tumes, and other things incidental to painting. What I lacked he 
frequently had, and vice versa ; and many were the mysterious-looking 
bundles that were conveyed from house to house. 

Amongst those properties of mine which my friend had occasion to 
borrow from time to time was an ancient, stuffed lay-figure ; a perfect 
veteran in her way, which had probably played leading parts in the 
works of some long since defunct old master. Age had not enhanced 
her charms ; and whatever she might have resembled in her palmier 
days, at the time I speak of she could boast of neither grace nor 
symmetry. I had purchased her for a small sum from an artist, who 
was giving up his studio in town with the idea of travelling for a 
time, and did not wish to be hampered by taking a lady with him. 

At the time she came into my possession one shoulder and both 
her ankles were dislocated, several fingers were missing, and she also 
suffered from an internal and chronic hemorrhage of sawdust, under 
which she was visibly wasting away. For all that, however, she was 
still of some use. In love scenes she played a good passive part, and, 
if carefully propped up, would be a great aid in painting anything 
exceptionally elaborate in the way of a skirt. 

Dummy—for so I was in the habit of familiarly terming her—had 
been on a rather protracted visit at E.’s, and as I was in need of her 
services myself, and knew that E. had finished with her, I arranged 
with him that, under cover of the night, we should convey her home. 
This, on account of other engagements, we were obliged to postpone 
until a late hour, when I was to go and fetch her in a cab. 

Accordingly, at about half-past eleven that night, I engaged a four- 
wheeler at the end of E.’s road. Having forgotten the number of 
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his house, but remembering that it had formerly been inhabited by a 
doctor, I told cabby to drive me to a house about half-way down the 
street which had a red lamp over the door. 

When I arrived the windows were all dark, the only light being that 
of the doctor’s lamp. E. quietly let me in, and he and I shortly 
after reappeared, bearing in our arms the inanimate form of Dummy, 

_ Closely wrapped round with some large, ancient shawls. _Remember- 
ing her infirmities, we bore her tenderly down the steps and up to 
the cab, the driver of which was watching the whole proceeding with 
considerable interest. 

“‘ Be careful with her head,” I said to E., as we lifted her in; “it’s 
very nearly off.” 

Hereupon, cabby, with a politeness not usually met with in those 
of his class, stepped down from his seat and proffered his assistance. 
We told him, however, we did not require any, and seated her with 
a heavy bump, her back to the horse, and her head at the same time 
nearly going through the front window of the cab. In answer to 
his inquiries, T told him she was all right, and instructed him to drive 
round to my number in the next road. 

In a few minutes we reached the house, which was all perfectly 
dark. I jumped out of the cab, ran up the steps, and opened the 
door with my latch-key. There was no light in the passage, the 
people of the house having all gone to bed. However, as I knew 
my way up those stairs pretty well, I could easily dispense with that 
until I got to my own room. So leaving the street door open, I ran 
down the steps again to the cab, and helped E. to struggle out with 
our inanimate burden. 

Cabby once more kindly offered his aid, but I told him she was 
not very heavy, and the two of us could manage perfectly well. So 
E. taking her under the arms, and I holding her round the knees, 
we carried her, creaking in her joints, up the steps, and into the 
passage. 

Thinking my friend was going to pay the cab-fare, and not wishing 
him to do so, I cried hastily: “Don’t for goodness’ sake put her 
down in the dark, or we shall never pick her up again. And if her 
head drops off we shall wake all the people of the house.” Saying 
this, I went to the bottom of the steps where cabby was waiting for 
his fare. 

‘** What’s up with her?” he said, as I put the money into his 
hand. 

** Neck broken,” I replied. 

“ Badly ?” he asked. 

* Yes,” said 1; ‘“ head nearly off.” 

“What are you going to do with her?” continued cabby. 

“Paint her,” I answered. 

‘For a lark ?” said he. 

What he meant by that I could not stay to inquire, as considerable 
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growling was proceeding from the dark passage where poor E. was 
still standing, hugging Dummy. Therefore I abruptly answered 
cabby’s last question, by saying : 

“No; she’s a lay-figure.” 

“Qh! is she,” said cabby, looking perplexed, evidently wondering 
what sort of creature that might be, but not liking to show his igno- 
rance by further inquiries. 

I closed the street door. We carried Dummy up to my painting 
room, and deposited her on a chair in the corner, when E. and I had 
a good hearty laugh over the little adventure. 

The hour being late and our mission accomplished, my friend and 
I very shortly started for home. At the street corner we separated, 
and as I said good night to E., I heard someone across the road 
remark in a hoarse voice: ‘ Those are the fellers.” Turning to see 
by whom the observation was made, I recognised our late Jehu in 
close confab with a representative of the law. However, my con- 
science being easy, I paid no further heed to the remark, but 
proceeded on my way homeward. 

The following morning at my usual hour I arrived at —— Road.: 
Quite forgetful of the previous night’s adventure, I proceeded up- 
stairs and into my room, and was about to close the door when I 
saw my landlady pursuing me with an expression of face which 
plainly showed she had something unpleasant to communicate. 

“‘T am sorry to tell you, Mr. L.,” she said, in a somewhat chilling 
manner, “ that three men—two of them policemen—came to make 
inquiries about you early this morning.” 

As my complexion did not undergo any sudden change at this 
announcement, she proceeded in a less austere manner, but still 
watching me closely. 

*‘ They say that you and someone else were seen to bring a body 
round from a doctor’s house in the next road; and one of the men 
who conveyed you in his cab says you told him the poor creature’s 
throat was cut, and her head nearly off, and that you said you were 
going to give her a coat of paint. He told me her groans as you 
carried her up the steps were quite dreadful.” 

“Where are they?” I asked, ready to explode with laughter. 

“I told the three of them,” proceeded my landlady, “that I felt 
sure there must be some mistake. If I had not been so decided I 
really believe they would have insisted on breaking open your door ; 
but they agreed to return later, when I said I knew you would | 
admit them into your room to look for themselves. They have just 
arrived.” 

“Very well,” said I; “tell them to come up.” 

My landlady ran down a few stairs and called over the banisters, 
and her invitation to step up was promptly followed by a tramping 
which conveyed a terrible sense of the weight and majesty of the law. 
In course of time, the three men reached my landing, and scarcely 
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deigning to notice me walked straight into the room with my land- 
lady at their heels. After a hurried glance round, the foremost 
policeman exclaimed exultantly : “There she is,” and at the same 
time pointed to a dark corner where poor Dummy sat just as we had 
put her down overnight. 

I must say she presented a ghastly appearance ; one calculated to 
inspire horror in the mind of anyone outside the profession, and 
consequently not hardened to such sights. 

There in the gloom, wrapped about with a tattered piece of 
drapery sat Dummy, looking for all the world like the unfortunate 
victim of some foul crime. Her head, which was covered by the 
shawl, had dropped on to her breast, and one or two straggling 
whisps of hair peeped out through the folds on her shoulders. For 
the first time in my life I really admired my old lay-figure. Her 
long training in tragedy seemed to have at last borne fruit, and for 
once she appeared to have really thrown herself into the spirit of the 
situation. 

‘What is she doing here?” said the sergeant, turning to me. 

“ Nothing,” said I. “It is only my lay-figure, as I told the 
cabman last night.” 

But the constables, seeming to have no clearer notion than the 
cabby of what a lay-figure might be, I walked up to it and pulled the 
drapery aside, when down fell the papier-maché head on to the floor. 
There was a chorus of ejaculations from the men and a slight scream 
from my landlady, and I proceeded to explain that the wretched 
object in the corner was a model I occasionally used to paint from, 
and that the previous night I had brought her back from the house 
of an artist friend who had borrowed her for a time. 

The mystery being thus cleared up, all present, with the exception 
of the cabby, thoroughly appreciated the joke. The drollery of the 
occurrence, however, did not seem quite so apparent to him. His 
sense of humour was possibly somewhat blunted by the consciousness 
that he had made himself look rather foolish. But when I suggested 
that they should all three adjourn to the “Castle,” just round the 
corner, and drink something to my health and the speedy recovery of 
the unfortunate victim, even cabby sided with the rest in considering 
that, on the whole, it was a satisfactory and pleasant termination 
to what had appeared to him the night before a very awful and 
suspicious tragedy. 




















STRAIGHT FROM THE PLAIN. 


A BRIGHT June day: and a pretty girl seated by the window of 

a small room in a snug old country Rectory, sewing busily. 
Her cheeks wore a pink flush, and her hot fingers trembled a little as 
she plied the needle, for she had just heard news to set her pulses 
beating. 

Outside, the white-haired old Rector was tying up his sweet peas, 
which grew just under the window; lifting his head every now and 
then to talk to his daughter over the sill of the low frame, its sash 
thrown up to the summer air. 

** What did you say, child ?—Am I sure? Why of course I’m sure, 
That is, I’m sure they told me. Mrs. Parker received the letter this 
morning.” 

“But, papa, he was not expected before August.” 

“Got tired of his rovings, maybe. Anyway, the two gardeners 
said their master was expected back to-morrow evening, and a cargo 
of valuable luggage had already arrived and was being unpacked. I 
saw the two men as I passed the Court gates just now, and they gave 
me the news. Ina fine heat and bustle both of them were : afraid, 
I suppose, that they will not have the gardens straight in time.” 

“ He has not been gone a year yet, papa: and he said he might 
stay away two years, if you remember.” 

* And I said that when he did come he would probably bring a 
wife with him ; I remember that.” 

“ Perhaps he will,” said the girl. 

“ Perhaps he won’t—if he’s coming now,” contended the Rector. 
“Had he married, we should have heard of it: and he wouldn’t be 
likely to bring home a wife without ordering the Court to make ready 
for her. You speak without thinking, Anna. By the way, child, I 
forgot to tell you that I met Doctor Reeves at the post office, and he 
asked me to dine with him this evening.” 

“TI feel glad of that, papa.” 

She felt very glad, for she knew that her father would get a good 
dinner. The Rector’s stipend was a small one, nothing like two 
hundred a-year, and they must be economical in all ways, as part of 
the money had to go to the son, Lieutenant Castleton, who was 
making his way as he best could in his regiment. Whereas Doctor 
Reeves was an amiable old pluralist, with more thousands a-year than 
the Rector counted hundreds, and his dinner-table was always superb. 

Mr. Castleton went off to another part of his garden. He did most 
of the work in it himself, not being able to afford a gardener, except 
for an odd day at rare intervals, Anna let her work fall on her lap—- 
she was making herself a new muslin body—and sat looking outwards, 
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as if she wanted to watch her father trimming the roses. Truly, she 
saw neither him nor the flowers. 

A few minutes, and there ran into the house by a side door, Lily 
Sandford, a laughing girl in a flapping old Leghorn hat. She burst 
into the little work-room. 

“Such news, Anna! What do you think? Roger Brooke is com- 
ing home !” 

“Papa has just heard so,” replied Anna quietly, picking up her 
work and going on with it. 

“My uncle went up to the Court betimes this morning. He 
had to see about paying some tithes, or taxes, or something or other, 
and he said I might walk with him. Goody Parker met us with the 
information that a lot of treasures had come through London from 
the East, and her master was following on to-morrow. I’m uncom- 
monly glad ; he will give us some more garden-parties.” 

“You can’t forget the one he did give, Lily!” said Anna, with a 
laugh. 

“When he made you its queen—for I’m sure that’s what he did 
do,” retorted Lily. 

** How silly you are!” 

“Some official kind of man came with the treasures,” ran on the 
girl, who had sat down on the window sill and was swinging her old 
hat about by its yellow strings. ‘‘ He was unpacking them in the big 
music room, Parker said, being the barest and emptiest ; so I went 
to see, leaving Uncle in the steward’s den, bothering over the accounts 
and blowing-up generally all round.” 

** And what did you see ?” 

‘* My dear, I was plunged into the mysteries of fairy-land. There 
are beautiful pictures without number, and without name to me; 


some of them painted in glowing colours, and some just in that soft . 


light and shade, like that child’s head hanging behind you, which was, 
I believe, given you by Roger Brooke. There are boxes of carved, 
scented woods as curious as the forests they come from, and vases of 
strange substances that I could make nothing of, and pottery hideous 
to behold, and lovely porcelain from many lands. The last thing 
the man came to and unpacked, while I stood there, was Lot's 
wife.” 

“Lot’s wife ?” 

“ Lot’s wife,” repeated Lily. ‘ Anna, how queer you look!” 

Anna was gazing in doubting amazement, her blue eyes wide, her 
pink cheeks turning crimson. 

“Do you think I’m inventing ?” cried Lily. “If you would just 
put down your work and run up to the Court, you could see it for 
yourself.” 

“But, did you vea//y see it—Lot’s wife?” asked Anna. 

“Well, I really saw a queer, salty-looking thing, which the man 
called Lot’s wife ; ‘ Lot’s wife, straight from the Plain,’ said he to me, 
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condescending to add that it was a model of her taken from the 
figure on the Plain. It was about the size of a doll. What a goose 
Roger Brooke must be to bring home that !” 

Lily rambled on, but Anna Castleton heard her not. Her thoughts 
had gone back to the past. 

She was recalling a day long ago: when the handsome and rich 
young heir, Roger Brooke, about to set out on his travels, had stood 
outside this very window, his arms on its sill, as he talked to her. 
Love there had been between them, but never a word of it spoken. 
It was hardly likely, she sometimes had said to herself, that he would 
choose er, the poor daughter of the poor Rector. 

‘And what shall I bring you home, my little Anna?” he had 
asked, his fine hazel eyes going out to her with admiration, his voice 
suddenly grown tender as a love-song. 

** Nothing,” she had answered, blushing. 

** But, yes ; it must be. Choose something, my timid dove, and it 
shall be brought to you, though I go to the ends of the earth to find 
it.” 

“ Bring me Lot’s wife ; straight from the Plain,” she had said then, 
believing that, of all impossible things she could mention, that was 
the most impossible. 

* Be it so,” concluded Roger. ‘“T’ll bring her to you straight from 
the Plain.” 

And now if Lily Sandford might be believed, here it was—Lot’s 
wife. He had remembered it; must be remembering Aer. Through- 
out all these months, when the silence to her had seemed so dreary, 
she had not been forgotten. Little communication had been received 
from Roger: a letter now and then (months between) to her father, 
the Rector, who had been his tutor in boyhood ; a letter or two to his 
man of business, old Lawyer Sandford ; a note or so to the house- 
keeper at the Court, Mrs. Parker; but never anything to Anna. 

Lily departed, remarking that her aunt would be setting the crier 
to work. Anna dropped her face in her hands in a rush of sweet 
memories of the past, of brilliant fancies and anticipations for the 
future ; and then common sense came back with a rush. 

** How worse than foolish Iam!” she cried, very much ashamed 
of herself. ‘‘ Because he has brought home that ridiculous model of 
salt—which probably may be meant for his own gallery—I am con- 
juring up these dreams! Why, it means no more for me than if he 
had brought me a model of the Pyramids in sugar! ” 

Resolutely taking up her work, she was stitching away, all business- 
like, when she saw their servant, Molly, come whisking down the side 
path of the garden with some salad in her apron, which she had been 
to cut. 

* Molly,” she called out, looking from the window—and the 
woman came up. ‘Molly, you need not make that sweet omelette 
for dinner which I ordered. Papa dines with Dr. Reeves this even- 
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ing, so we can have the omelette to-morrow. The cold meat, with 
salad, will do to-day.” 

‘Very well, Miss Anna,” replied Molly, cheerfully, as she whisked 
away. 


Towards evening, when the air grew cooler, and the sun was near- 
ing its setting, and Mr. Castleton was away, eating his dinner, Anna 
put on her straw hat, and went forth for a stroll. Involuntarily, as it 
seemed, her feet took her towards the Court. 

**T don’t see why I should not go and take a peep at the things,” 
she told herself by way of excuse, forgetting that qui s’excuse, 
s’accuse. ‘It is my only opportunity. After to-morrow, when he 
will be there, I could not go, unless invited.” 

It was only about half a mile, for the Court was very near the 
Rectory ; and the way lay through green paths overshaded by trees, 
in the branches of which the birds were singing their vesper hymns 
of praise. A strange sadness sat in Anna’s heart: only a few hours, 
and she should see zm also! 

‘“* Now I will go to the door in the north terrace,” she said, de- 
cisively, as she approached the Court—a handsome white structure, 
low and wide. ‘That north door is sure to be unlocked, for it’s the 
way they must have taken the cases in: and then I need not see 
Mrs. Parker till I’m leaving. I don’t want her with me in the music- 
room ; she’d never cease gossiping, good old soul; I would rather 
look at the treasures alone. I hope she won’t espy me going 
round!” 

It fell out as she wished. The Court seemed to be in more of a 
bustle than ordinary—with the preparations for its master on the 
morrow, she supposed—and Anna passed round to the side terrace, 
unnoticed, and entered by the north door. It led through a passage 
or two straight to the music-room, which had been a bare room of 
late, its fine organ and piano and harp having been removed to the 
maker’s in London for safety. 

The room was anything but bare now. All kinds of articles were 
crowded into it, some large, some small. Pictures leaning against the 
walls, groups of beautiful statuary, vases, ornaments, fragile china 
cups, delicate filagree baskets in silver and silver gilt. Anna drew a 
long breath as she gazed around, bewildered, confused, excited ; all 
was so very rare and beautiful. She took off her hat and let it fall 
on the floor, and pushed back her sunny hair, and looked out with 
strange gladness in her sweet blue eyes. And all without the 
slightest suspicion that Roger Brooke was looking on from the end 
of the room, partly hidden by the white draperies which hung over 
the lid of a packing case ; looking at herself, the prettiest treasure 
there, standing in her pink summer muslin. 

‘¢ But which can be Lot’s wife, I wonder ?” 
As she spoke, she was bending over the huge, improvised table, on 
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which the smaller things were standing. She had said the words 
aloud, as people sometimes do when alone and in surprise, and she 
was touching an object gently here and there. 

“‘T don’t see it yet; yet it is sure to be here—Lot’s wife.” 

‘Yes, Anna, it is sure to be there—Lot’s wife. I should not fail 
to bring ¢hat for you.” 

As the well-known voice fell on her ear, the well-known form 
advanced to gladden her sight. Anna gave a startled cry. Just at 
first she thought it must be a vision, and she backed a few steps and 
held up her hands. 

‘* My dear, don’t you know me?” 

She knew him now, and burst into tears. Very mixed tears 
indeed they were, springing partly from over-wrought astonishment, 
from dismay, and from a blissful pulsation which was stirring her 
veins. What, what must he think of her, intruding thus into the 
private rooms of his home, avowedly looking for Lot’s wife ? 

**T hope you will forgive me; I don’t know how to excuse myself,” 
she murmured in shame-faced contrition, after they had shaken hands; 
and he stood looking down at her with a smile, enjoying her confu- 
sion, his tall fine form drawn to its full height. 

‘**T heard you were coming home to-morrow night.” 

“No doubt! everyone else here heard so,” he replied. “ All 
the fault of good Mrs. Parker. I wrote yesterday from London, and 
said ‘expect me /o-morrow evening.’ She is still in the depths of 
woe and consternation, laying the blame upon her spectacles, which 
‘read the sense of the words wrong.’ Is your father well, Anna p— 
my dear old friend and tutor.” 

“ Quite well, thank you. He is dining with Dr. Reeves.” 

Her voice was unsteady, her hands were trembling. 

** And so you came up to look for Lot’s wife.” 

‘Oh, please, please forgive me! Please forgive and forget. I 
will never come up again. It was all through Lily Sandford. She 
was here with her uncle to-day, and she told me she had seen all the 
beautiful things which had come and—and—Lot’s wife. I thought it 
no harm to come and look at them too. It was very foolish of me.” 

“Very,” gravely replied Mr. Brooke. ‘This is she, Lot’s wife,” 
he added, pointing out a figure in which Anna could just now see 
neither form nor shape. “I brought her, as you bade me, straight 
from the Plain. I have brought her home for my wife, Anna, and I 
hope she will always treasure her. Do you think she will?” 

**T do not know,” she answered faintly. 

“Oh, but you do,” he returned. ‘ My darling,”—passing his arm 
round her—* you cannot have failed to understand that it was to 
my own future wife I promised to bring Lot’s wife. Will she accept 
her ?” he fondly whispered. 

But Anna could not answer; her eyes were raining down tears of 
salt. 
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“And accept me with her? Oh, my dear one, what do you 
suppose has brought me home before my travels were over, but you ? 
I could not stay away from you longer—my darling, well-loved 
Anna !” 

The probability is that she did accept him, though she could not 
bring herself to say it; for when he presumed to take a kiss or two 
from her pretty trembling lips, the attempt she made to draw the lips 
away was very feeble indeed. 

They walked to the Rectory under the soft hues of twilight, when 
the rose tints were fading from the western sky and the twinkling 
stars began to shine out. And when the old Rector reached home at 
the sober hour of ten, mellowed by Dr. Reeves’ good mellow port, 
he hardly knew which most petrified him—the sight of Roger Brooke, 
or the news that Anna, with his leave, would soon quit the Rectory 
for the Court. 

“T hardly dare give the leave,” said the old man. 

“Why not, sir?” 

“People would never forgive me. You must know well, Roger, 
that not a county family but expects you to go to it for a wife.” 

“Likely enough,” laughed Roger. ‘But I choose to come to you 
for one, sir.” 

“Well, well. My dear little Anna! I know not how I shall part 
with her.” 

“She will be your loving daughter still, sir, though she is my 
wife.” 
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A QUESTION. 


Dear, so long through dusk and light 
We have walked life’s ways together, 

Holding close when sun was bright, 
Closer still in cloudy weather. 

Blind with use, you hardly know 

What it is that binds us so. 


Just our clasping hands, my dear, 
That cling close to one another— 

These have linked us year by year, 
And these fetters and none other 

Bind us now—for good or ill, 

We are joined but by our will. 


For our old lives’ sake, hold fast! 
Tightly clasp, releasing never, 

Hold with me our heart-warm past, 
Loosed but once, ’tis lost for ever— 

Then will rush ’twixt you and me 

All the waves of all the sea. 


Once divided so, we may 
Strive our lives—long, vainly, vainly, 
To outface the serge and spray, 
Touch, and see each other plainly : 
Nothing done can be undone 
While the earth spins round the sun. 


I my arms may open wide, 
You may nestle on my breast, 
Silent, but unsatisfied, 
Unpossessing, unpossessed ; 
Knowing that between our souls 
All this sea of parting rolls. 


Then regret will eat our heart, 
Till despair devours regret, 
And we shall be more apart 
Than before we ever met ; 
Most divided by that past, 
When we held each other fast. 


We shall sigh—when sighs are vain— 
‘Oh, lost days that would not linger !” 
You will rule your world again, 
I shall sing, a soulless singer— 
Each look back with longing eyes 
On our foregone Paradise, 


Paradise—where now we stand, 

Once lost, nothing can retrieve it, 
Still we hold it, hand in hand, 

Must we lose it ? Need we leave it ? 
It is ours, my sweet, to-day ; 

Shall we go, or shall we stay ? 


E. NEsBIT. 
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